














4 Good Maine food 


a , in Boston 
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EW ENGLAND epicures know 
that there is one place in Boston 
where good food is a tradition. 

There is a secret behind this, and it is 
born of the fact that the Hotel Puritan calls 
upon the abundance of Maine to bring the 
choicest vegetables, delicious fruits, and in- 
comparable fish and lobsters from the cool 
Maine waters to be served with the skill and 
knowledge which make the Hotel Puritan 
dishes so universally praised. 

Truly, the choicest of Maine foods and 
dishes are to be found at the Hotel Puritan. 
But that is not all. The traditional hospitality 
of the Hotel Puritan offers courteous treatment 
of guests, luxurious accommodations and the 
a — ‘ homelike comforts which can be found in all 
its modern rooms and suites. 

And all this is not expensive - our moderate 
rates will please you. May we count you among 
the many who choose the Hotel Puritan as 
their home in Boston. 

Our private parking space adjacent to the 
Hotel is available to all motoring guests 
without charge. 


PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WitxiaM B. Rice, Il, Managing Director 




















A Book for Yankees—Wherever They Live ! 


Good Maine Foo 


A Practical COOKBOOK OF OVER 1000 
ORIGINAL MAINE RECIPES . . . BUT FOR 
APPETITES IN EVERY STATE of the UNION 


By Marjorie Mosser — With Notes by Kenneth Roberts 











Beginning with 
HOT BUTTERED RUM 


-..and 38 more Beverage 
recipes. Negus, Fish-house 


punch, New Year's punch, 
Christmas Eggnog 





SOUPS ...71 recipes. Pot- 
Au-Feu, Aroostook Soup, 
Fish Chowder 


FISH and SHELLFISH... 
125 recipes. Salt Fish Din- 
ner, Broiled Scrod 


MEATS...110 recipes — 
the real way to Corn Beef — 
Lobscouse, Mulligan, Low 
Mu 


VEGETABLES ...115 reci- 
pes. Fiddle-heads, Bean-hole 
Beans 





EGGS and CHEESE... 3z 
recipes 


MACARONIS, RICE, and 
STUFFINGS ... 31 recipes 


FRUITS, JELLIES, PRE- 
SERVES... 35 recipes 


PASTRIES and PIES — 13 
recipes 


DESSERTS and DESSERT 
SAUCES ... 98 recipes. In- 
dian Pudding, Lemon Pie 

CAKES, 


COOKIES, and 


FROSTINGS ... 101 recipes 


5 “RY . . - BREADS, BISCUITS, 
GAME and POULTRY... SALADS... 26 recipes DOUGHNUTS... 77 reci- ANDIES 
33 recipes. Porcupine Liver, pes — Fried cakes, Brewis CAI rS...13 recipes 


Woodcock, Snipe, Wild 


Goose, Venison 











SAUCES, KETCHUPS, and 


PICKLES ...71 recipes 


Popovers, Johnny cake, Gin- 
gerbread 


and Ending with 








OMANCE in a cook- 

book? Unheard of — 
until Kenneth Roberts 
wrote an article in the 
Saturday Evening Post 
about the hash, ketchup, 
fish chowder, and choco- 


ser, who with them has now 
compiled a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of New England food 
and drink — GOOD MAINE 
FOOD. And the famous author 
of Chronicles of Arundel and 
Northwest Passage has edited, 
annotated, written introduc- 
tory essays for it — and added 
some of his most palate-stimu- 


—n cae ‘ 

late custards that were lating correspondence from 

his boyhood delight in down-East epicures of all 

his grandmother's Maine oe : - 
aay = a ncludes a complete table 

home and was deluged of cooking times, portions, 


with letters from State- 
of-Mainers the world 
over telling him about 
Aunt Emma’s marvelous 
Ox-tail soup, Grandma 
Perkins’ cucumber rel- 
ish, Captain Stone’s rec- 
ipe for fried pies — and 
countless more. 

These letters he gave to his 
niece-secretary, Marjorie Mos- 


weights and measures, oven 
temperatures. Washable bind- 
ing, water-resistant paper, 
clear, big type. GOOD MAINE 
FOOD will serve beginner and 
experienced hostess not only 
as an all-use cooking guide, 
but as a valuable “extra” cook 
book to have on hand for that 
“different” recipe to excite the 
envy and admiration of her 
uests. Wherever you buy your 
ooks — 381 ages, over 
1,000 recipes, only $2.50. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Or, if you're “from Missouri” 


when it comes to Good Maine 


Food, just mail the coupon below. We'll send you a copy for $ 


days’ trial, and 


— if, after trying some on your dinner table, you 


and your family are not delighted with the prospect of more Good 
Maine Food, merely return the book to us and we'll instantly 
refund the $2.50 (plus few cents postage) that you've deposited 
with the postman. Try it — at our risk! Send the coupon now. 








applies, of course. 


Peeeeeeeoeoeoeeooeoeoeososessseoesoesooeoeoeoeoeoeoeeeon 
s 
§& DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc., Dept. Y-72 ' 
: 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. ' 
' Please send me Marjorie Mosser's GOOD MAINE FOOD, with ' 
' notes and introduction by Kenneth Roberts, I will pay the postman ' 
' $2.50, plus few cents postage, when the book arrives, with the ' 
' understanding that I may return it to you within 5 days for a full ' 
‘ refund of my money if I am not delighted with it ; 
' 
' PEANO, « 000660050 b000de0seessedssncocenewesecesteencéssecenenes ; 
: ’ 
' SiMe. «cc cccccccdccecccecececcccesocccsesc‘cencsseseoecesees H 
' 
' CRP. cecccccceses sesvece eoccces SAGE. ccccccvsccesesesocece ; 
' SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if you prefer to send $2.50 WITH ' 
; this coupon — we then pay postage. Same refund privilege ' 
' 
7 
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THE EASY WAY 
TO GIVE A PARTY 


. with that spicy, satisfying favorite, Un- 
derwood Deviled Ham. It’s a good mixer, 
too, —blends well with chopped egg or 
olives or mayonnaise or peanut butter. 

Savory bits of goodness are crackers or 
bites of toast or bread spread with Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. Garnish with pimien- 
to, pepper, olives, or pickles 
to make plenty! 


and be sure 





Fine ham and delicately blended spices — 
that’s all there is in Underwood Deviled 
Ham. Just try its exquisite flavor and see 
how smoothly it spreads. 





FREE: ‘‘ Fine Foods,’’ colorful new booklet, 
brings you mighty useful recipes. Write 
today. Wm. Underwood Co., 57 Walnut 
St., Watertown, Mass. 





Now made IN CANADA as in the United States, 


and sold at the same price. 


UNDER WOOD 





IN TINS OR TABLE JARS 





| 
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| Bean's Business Man’ Shirt 





In Sizes that no Store Sells 


It is no longer necessary for any man to have shirts 
made to order. We furnish shirts in both regular and 
over-size body to fit men of all sizes. Just send us 
your weight, height, collar size and sleeve length. No 
factory shirt is better made regardless of price. Col- 
lar has “custom stay” which positively prevents cor- 
ners turning up. Four patterns, sizes 14 to 19, sleeves 
30 to 36. Price, “Regular Body,” $1.95, 2 for $3.75, 
postpaid. “Over-size Body,” $2.25, 2 for $4.25, 
postpaid. Send for large free samples and Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., 166 Main St., Freeport, Me. 


cA FINE INN... 








in the 
DARTMOUTH On the Campus of Dart- 
REGION mouth College All Win- 


ter Sports — Ski Tramway 
Children's Ski School 


Write for Booklet 
N. Y. Rep. 


Rost. F. WARNER 
Bryant 9—-6348 












o Forp & Peccy Sayre 
JS Managers 
Hanover, N. H 


one RUAN OMS 


Buy Blue Geese 
potatoes in con- 
venient 15 tb. 











ASK FOR 
BLUE GOOSE 
POTATOES 
- + by name! 











NEW ENGLAND’S 
LARGEST GARDEN 


Than Any Other 
Section in the World 








Do you realize that the Northern Counties 
of Maine produce more white potatoes than 
any other section of similar size in the 
world? And, as for quality, you have but to 
compare a State of Maine Potato with any 
others you can buy to believe that 


“It takes MAINE soil, 
MAINE climate, and 
a MAINE grower to 
Produce a MAINE potato” 


MAINE’S GLACIAL SOIL is perfect for 
potato cultivation—loose, mellow, moisture 
retaining and bountifully supplied with the 
organic substances that produce potatoes 
rich in health giving proteins and vitamins, 
low in fattening starches. 


MAINE’S CLIMATE with its short growing 
season, its warm days and cool nights, 
brings the potatoes to their maturity at just 
the right speed to retain, in maximum quan- 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, PRODUCTS DIVISION, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
In cooperation with THE MAINE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


tity, the health values that make the potato 
“man’s greatest food.”’ 


MAINE’S POTATO GROWERS are the 
most experienced in the world. Their aver- 
age yield per acre is the largest in America. 


You'll find State of Maine Potatoes in your 
markets right now. There are over 300 
shippers’ brands to choose from. Look for 
the blue and red State trademark which 
means potatoes grown, graded, packed 
and sealed within the State of Maine, under 
rigid Federal-State inspection. 


Genuine State of 
Maine Potatoes are 
available in 10 and 
15 pound paper and 
mesh bags and con- 
tainers, and in 100 


At current prices it 
will be thrifty to lay 
in a supply to meet 
your winter needs, 
for State of Maine 
Potatoes are noted 
for their keeping 
qualities. 
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pound burlap sacks. x. r “ 7 | 
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The HOTEL 
SHERATON 


overlooking the Charles River, 91 
Bay State Road, Boston; permanent 
and transient accommodations: un- 
excelled cuisine and service, moder- 
ate charges; ample parking space. 
The Hotel Sheraton offers a quiet 
atmosphere and personalized serv- 
ice. We are away from the noise and 
bustle of the city yet accessible to 
everything. Only a few suites open 
for the forthcoming winter. 


Jean Wilkins at the piano in the Riviera 
Cocktail Lounge 


* 


Seencer L. Sawyer, General Manager 
Hotel Sheraton Hotel Fensgate 


Kenmore 2960 
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Gren 


THE 


OLD-FASHIONED 
~C WAY 


SLOW-BAKED 12 HOURS 








in 
AMERICA'S 
original 
GLASS 
BEANPOT 
for 
TABLE 
SERVICE 





ORIGINAL 


WO a heap 


REC. US. PAT. OFF 


BAKED BEANS 
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Swoppors Columns 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ed by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Our ping pong game improving so that old black 
walnut dinner table not being ‘‘ regulation’ must go out. 
Who wants it and for what? Though abused it'll be 
worth its weight in gold when refinished. Whorl'd legs, 
rounded corners, six extra leaves. D301 


I need adult size snowshoes in good condition for im- 
mediate use. Will try to supply something you need 
from a variety of useful household or personal articles 
D302 


Summer cottage, ocean front, Scituate; 7 rooms, 
sleeping porch, bath, lavatory, big fireplace, furnished. 
Will trade equity for small place on Cape Cod or in New 
Hampshire. Must be on or near ocean, river or lake. 
Also have nice new set of golf clubs. Would prefer canoe 
or small boat. D303 


I have wine press with grinder. Also circulating heater 
suitable for oil burner, wood or coal. No grates. I need 
old musket, sleigh bells, or old car between 1900 and 
1914, D304 


Who has any cider making equipment to swop for 
kerosene water heater in good condition, small outboard 
motor, or pieces of furniture of various kinds? D305 


My husband was too polite to tell his size when pupils 
gave him beautiful hockey skates. You can have ‘em if 
you'll search in attic or second-hand store for sheet 
music 1830-70 sometimes music is bound into big 
book. Send one book or two or equivalent number of 
sheets and the skates will be yours. They're size 12. 
D306 


Young man, 28, Catholic, living near Boston, am- 
bitious, interested in photography, psychology; will 
swop letters with young ladies of the same interest 
D307 


Have about 14 acres land in Annapolis Valley, Nova 
Scotia, with camp, and orchard, lights and tel. available, 
will swop for land in Mass., or Florida, house trailer, 
garden, tractor, portable buildings, good car, or what 
have you? Would like small business of some kind, will 
swop all or part. D308 

Am a Chicagoan of varied interests including publish- 
ing and old guns. Would like to swop with anyone inter- 
ested in the latter, but dealers’ letters will find the waste 
basket pronto. D309 

Have set of encyclopedias, drafting set, telescope, 
field glasses, camera, projector, saxophone, old stock 
certificates, etc. Want stamps, coins, relics, curios, any- 
thing old. D310 

I want a snare drum or complete drum outfit. What do 
you want? D311 

I yearn for another hand! That is in glass milk or 
clear prefer a blue “‘hand”’ vase. What would you 
like? I've most everything from ‘‘soup to nuts." No 
stamps. I'm not that “‘nutty."’ D312. 

I will swop first day covers and first flight covers with 
other collectors. D313 


/ 
) 
5 y. { 
Notice to Swoppers 
( | The closing date for new swops and l 
{ removal of the old is the first of the 
) month previous to the one in which | 

you wish your ad to appear or to be) 

pulled. When your swop has been } 


completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 


ee 
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Trade wire terriers for 
pressure cooker, guns, 
electrical appliances. D3 


Who has match folders to swop? | have 150 different 


binoculars, 
skates, 


tent, 
——, 


typewriter, 
desk, poultry, 


ones. How many do you want? D315 

I have North American Reviews (1825-6), partsong 
books of same period, old flat irons; would like ‘*An- 
thony Adverse" or other novels. D316 


Who is not interested in Abroad these days? I have 
old and some finely colored maps of all countries, and 
many cities from 100 to 350 years old to trade for 
good postage stamps, or maple sugar, or other New 
England specialties. Will send these maps on approval 
to reliable persons. Fine for decorations. Also have illus- 
trated New York Times Supplements, etc., during last 
world war to trade. Who wants a small curious woodcut 
showing skyline of London, 150 years ago, or older, with 
London Bridge? Send me 20 U.S. used stamps denomina- 
tions over 12 cents, or U. S. Commemoratives used. Will 


trade rare London Gazette, dated 250 years ago, for 
maple sugar, etc., or stamps. D317 

Will swop wilt bag, boar skin, large size, new this 
year; top coat, Bradley make, grey, new last year, size 


40; overcoat, raglan sleeve, dark blue, size 40, used one 
season, imitation camel hair. I want a good Parker 
double barrel 12 ga. shotgun or single barrel “special 
trap gun. Must be in perfect shape. Doesn't this interest 
a traveling man? Also will swop fireplace screen of 
Swedish iron, hand made, for said gun. Anyway get 
interested and we'll do business. D318 


0-319 


i 
Have Atwater Kent radio, D. C., Pathe speaker, 
eleven years old, used only six, perfect; 45 piano rolls 


(some old timers; Kodak 
Queen Mary model kit 
Want flat top desk 
or watt D319 


lave one copy, 


1A folding camera; 18-inch 
metal lifeboats, anchors, et« 
; fireplace; completed steamer models; 


“Life of Abraham Lincoln,"’ by J. G 
Holl and, published Springfield, Mass., 1866; also one 
copy, “Lights and Shadows of the Great Rebellion 
(an account of the Civil War) published in Boston, 1866 
I want U. S. stamps or covers, old glass or Currier & 
Ives prints, or what have you? D320 

Will exchange ‘‘ Newspaper 
writers course, tor pertect cups, 
ine Staffordshire blue willow 
ironstone china. D321 


Institute of America, 
saucers, plates in genu 
ware, and plain white 


Will swop for village, country, or seashore 
in New England, modernistic $7,000 home, 
best residential section Greeley, Colorado 
dry and healthful; elevation 4,600 feet; 
park with lake. Fine view Rockies, 
about same from Estes Park. Easy 
of college, grade and high schools. Every latest modern 
convenience, including built in double garage. Accom 
modates two families if desired. Seven rooms, two baths 
Now carries $3,500 amortization loan. N301 


all sizes of pine and 

Christmas greens? Will swop for colored 
stamps or most anything you have that I 
N302 

Who has copies of Youth's Companion dated June 6 
and July 10, 1873, and what can I swap for them? N306 

Swop-minded Southerner wanted who has a pair of 
whole “‘Staffordshire figurines’’ and who'd take the 
book “‘A Southern Girl in '61,"° by Mrs. D. Giraud 
White, for them. N308 

Patrick County, V irginia, swopper wante d who wants 
a Norwich Bulletin ‘‘Social Corner" cookbook just 
publist ved in exchange for his or her two or three “‘ Fairy 
Crosses*’ of Virginia. N309 


Have one circulating heater with two nine-inch sleeve 
type burners, brown enamel finish; two three-gallon 
oil tanks; cost $80.00 new; used one season. Will swop 
for canoe in good condition or an Al shotgun, 16 gauge, 
double or pump. N310 

Want: A fast camera; a photo-enlarger; a 
F4.5 lens of 6 or 6% 


property 
built 1937 
Climate is 
house overlooks 
40 miles distant; 
walking distance 


Who wants bittersweet sprays; 
spruce cones; 
glass, U. S. 
might need 


F3.5 or 
inch focus barrel; a Colt or S.W 
.38 revolver; a Colt .45 Automatic. I will trade a new 
$40.00 Guitar, piano accordion, midget radio, saxo- 
phone, and other items. N311 

(Norma), 


One mechanical pencil four pencils in one 


It gives any one of four different colored leads. Will 
swop for old glass or U. S. Stamps. N314 
I'm a bug on Vermont oddities .. . don't mean 


people, but do mean unusual houses, collections, tomb 
stones, etc., that I can tell my city friends to go see 
when they tour Vermont friends who are fed up on 
the usual guide book comeons. I'll swap brand new 
current books or mebbe something else. N3 

My great grandpa's watch fob for workable definition 
of ‘success’ in New England. N32¢ 

Once as common as cabbages, the ted -finger potatoes 
seem to have gone high hat. Who knows where | can 
find some? And what does who want for ‘em? 0301 


Nifty for gifts, table covers, or to dress up your own 
towel racks are my handmade, hemstitched, colored 
linen towels. Will swop for books on Vermont. 0302 


Want to exchange several hymnals and books of 
anthems, 1850 and somewhat later, for certain copies ol 
Vermonter and/or books to add to a very small in 
complete private collection of Vermontiana. 0305 


Time, Golden Book 
Digest or National 
records or books 


Will swop back issues of Harpers, 
(standard fiction), Life, Readers 
Geographic for standard orchestral 
What have you to offer? 0306 


Have one copy +5 tory of South America and Mexico, 
by a citizen of the , published in N. Y. 1825. Also 
one copy Univers + itis tory of the U. S., published in 

‘ew Haven, Conn. 1827. Glad to swop for old glass, 


( urrier & Ives prints, U. S. stamps (any kind), or what 
have you? 0307 

Clothes make the man and the man can make the 
gals in my grey tweed topcoat. Like new it is tailor 
made, size 40, short, good style. 0308 

Who will give Ralph Waldo a comfortable life-time 
spot on their mantelpiece? Have plaster bust Eme 
son; will swop for ditto of Plato. O311 

What'm I offered for Stars and Stripes, A. E. |! 
publication in France during World War? Have about 
30 of them issue. Also Wally's book 


starting with 2nd 
} ym this newspaper 

of poems by men in service in 

Grantland Rice; Legends of the 
N 





of cartoons t Yanks, collectior 
luding Joyce Kilmer 


Rhine, published by 


1.C.A. men in France. 0313 

Prang's be Ame an chromo, “Sunlight in Winter 
after J. Morill In original gilt frame 23 x 30. Lith 
graph alone listed at $12 in 1868. What's your offer? 
O314 

Smoke cigars? Well, | want the boxes. If you're a 
lady I'll swop some chic wearing apparel, and if you're 
a men — a book on public speaking. 0315 

Nanted: Old garnet jewelry not too valuable 
Have old plates, and not old carnelian beads, my 
tery stories, a good, framed Japanese print. 0317 


I want two gondolas and gondoliers for my Charles 








River Basin swanky hostelry. Name your wants. S301 

Children grown up and left you with time to read? 
Will swop books for their old hobby horses le 
etc., for my four little ones. Write tor book lis S304 

Wanted: Kuuckles and The Jealous House by Clarence 
Budington Kelland. And who wants what from me? 
S306 

I need a good-looking, good-running modern ek i 
sewing machine with knee control. Do I have anything 
you need? Name your wants and we shall see. $307 

Have you read Ruth Fields’ charming book, Hit 
I have some pieces of the lucky Mt. Ash. What will you 
give me in exchange? 5308 

Pause! Swoppers! I have manuscript recipes, reme 
dies and formulas of all sorts which have y down 
my family in America since 1633 on. Real old YVanke 
methods and ways of doing. Name ind I will swop you 
an exact copy for what you have. Enclose 3¢ stamp. S309 

I have an electric heater for small room. | want U.S 
stamps and covers, old glass, Currier and Ives prints 





what have you? S311 


I have a 6% foot 
for a large room ot 


Empire sofa 
hall; also a 





a bit heavy but g 
thoroughly Victor 





black w: alnut bed room set. My prayers are for old H : 
L hinges, 7-inch; door latches; brass knocker: lanterr 
suitable as outside light by front door; mantel for fire 
place with 4 foot opening. Who has any or all? S31 


Will exchange 100 different foreigners in good cond 





tion for 75 different United States in good condition 
Stamps, of course, for my collection. S314 
Will swop genuine leather lett holder and girl's top 


coat, size 36, for laurel or rhododendron plants frot 
private stock or nursery. S316 

A set of framed, autegraphed photographs of famous 
aviators glass busted in a few including Lindbergh 
MacCready, Casey Jones and other old timers. How 
about a swop for a good 22 repeater or a typewriter? 
$324 

I want to munch a few Sops O'Wine apples. Will ex 
change books or coin for a dozen good samples. N333 


12 ga. shot gun, electric water pump, hand operated 
movie projector, several electric motors ill swop any 
of these for baritone horn, violin, or other musical ir 


strument. N326 


Old book “‘Wild Scenes and Song Birds" by C. W 
Webber with 20 illustrations in color by Mrs. Webb 
and Alfred J. Miller. Published by Putnam's, New York 
1854. What am I offered. Has lovely red cover decorated 
in gold color. N32 


Old flat irons suitable for door stops. What would 
anyone around Boston swop for them? Would like 
**Anthony Adverse" in good condition. N328 

Fine dark green all wool sweater, never worn, size 
42-44; Brown Fox neckpiece, whole skin; 6 sterling 
coffee spoons, to swop for bells, camel, turkey, goat or 
any interesting ones; hand-made rugs or what hav 


you? N330 


I have nearly all the U. S. stamps of the last ten years 
also Australia and some Foreign. Will swop for U. S 
and Foreign stamps I need for my colle I collect 
all countries. Write what “yy have Will swop 
any way you suggest. N33 


tion 
and want 


Anyone know Louise Willard, who was acquainted 
with Fannie C. Batchelder, now deceased? Please have 
her write to Philip A. Scott, R.F.D., Woburn, Mass 


(Continued on page 43 
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THE Yankee 
skier is a shrewd 
fella. 


what it means to 


He knows 


have the proper 
protection for those all-important 
ankles. He also knows how impor- 
tant comfort is for long days on 
the slopes. That's why you'll find 
the majority of smart Yankees 
wearing Bass Ski Boots. They know 
that Good Skiing begins with 
Good Bass Boots. Why don't you 
see your dealer today, pick out 
the style you like, and join the 


rest of those Yankees who are 
getting the most out of their ski- 
ing. Prices start at $6.00 and if 
you want a FREE catalogue show- 
ing the complete line of styles, 
send a post-card to G. H. Bass 
Main Street, 


& Company, 251 
Wilton, Maine. 
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Books by and of 
YANKEES 


for Christmas 


CAPTAIN ABBY and 
CAPTAIN JOHN 


by Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


“As time goes on this will 
become a minor American 
classic. Mr. Coffin has done 
nothing else comparable to 
this in its valuable American- 
ism.'’ — New York Times. 


$2.50 


FOLK SONGS of 
OLD NEW ENGLAND 


Collected by 
Eloise Hubbard Linscott 


Yankee: folk-music as it has 
come down through the ages, 
minstrels, country dances, bal- 
lads, and ditties; melodies, 


words and histories. $5.00 


A GOODLY 
FELLOWSHIP 


by Mary Ellen Chase 
Her ‘Mary Peters,”’ ‘‘Silas 


Crockett'’, etc. have won her a 
dais-seat in any gathering of 
New England literary leaders. 
This is an engrossing chapter of 
her autobiography. $2.50 


IN THOSE DAYS 


by Prentiss Mournian 


Folklore at its richest: reminis- 
cences of life in the old New 
Hampshire Grants, when the 
Green Mountain boys were 
ready and able to take on all 
comers. $2.50 


From your book dealer or 
from the publishers 


THE MACMILLAN Co. 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Just Among Ourselves 











Taw was pleased to hear the 
other day that Lamoine E. Boyle, who ap- 
peared in our August issue this year in a 
“first” story called ‘““The Epitaph,” has since 
then sold stories to some six or more of the 
“slick”? magazines. Bill Gerry writes us from 
California that as a result of his story in our 
October issue, Dodd Mead have been after 
him for a novel. 

~*~ * * 

When you think about Christmas it is 
pretty likely to be a snow-covered scene that 
includes fir trees back of the lighted windows 
of a farmhouse like they grow down in 
Maine. That is why we have elected to turn 
on the State of Maine for special attention in 
December — about nine tenths of Maine 
along about this time is a Christmas land- 
scape out of Currier and Ives. 

YANKEE believes in all New England, and 
Maine believes in advertising. Those fellows 
“down” there are up and coming. They have 
developed an aggressive system of merchan- 
dising their resources, whether scenery or 
food products, that has made them loom 
large on the map. 

Maybe it will seem natural for us to have 
other state issues at various times through- 
out the year. They’d be mighty interesting, 
and we hope we can. New England may still 
be just one big happy family, but there are 
still state lines in it, praise be, and they 
mean more than you think they do in times 
like these. 

a 

If there was anything that was good for 
that peaked feeling that got us at the shank 
of these busy fall Book Fair days, it was 
“Good Maine Foods’’ (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50). Kenneth Roberts and his niece, 
Marjorie Mosser, have done a fine job here, 
and one that we believe has waited overlong 
to be done — right. 

“*T like good food,”’ says Mr. Roberts in his 
introduction, “‘and ever since I’ve known 
anything at all about such things, I’ve 
known that the best foods are the simplest.” 
And here we have it— honest food and 
honest drink with enough of the subtle 
and the unusual to appeal to the epicure. 

Open the book and you start right off with 
hot buttered rum, three aromatic pages from 
“Northwest Passage,” with our old friend 
Cap Hough pouring. From there you will 
read — straight through, we'll wager 
from soups (our vote for the one calling for 
two young rabbits and a bay leaf), through 
fish and shellfish, game and poultry, meats, 
salads, etc. right down to full menus, 
home-made candies and a chapter on diet. 
Don’t, by the way, sheer away from this last 
chapter. Mr. Roberts takes the “die” out of 
“digest,” and there are right cheering com- 








monsense facts here that will make a better 
man of you. 

One thing particularly lingers in our 
mind from Mr. Roberts’ culinary notes 
what he says about Penley’s little link sau- 
sages (E. W. Penley Co. of Auburn, Maine): 
“Each time (they) have tasted even better 
than I expected them to taste.” Well, we’ve 
tasted them, too, and why don’t we meet up 
with Mr. Penley’s sausages more often? 

As for the recipes, which, we take it, are 
Miss Mosser’s field in this work, we quote 
two here; the first because it is the ideal we 
have striven for—in vain—from way 
back, and the second because, somehow, it 
particularly appeals to us this time of year. 


WiLp Duck* 


Heat oven as hot as possible. Put a peeled, quartered 
apple inside each duck and skewer 2 slices of thin salt 
pork over each breast. Roast mallards or blackduck 16 
minutes; medium-sized ducks, like pintails or bluebills, 
14 minutes; teal, 11 minutes. The meat will look almost 
raw, but will taste better than if cooked longer. If 
cooked this way, duck can be eaten every night indefi- 
nitely. If cooked longer, they can't be endured after two 
or three eatings. 


*Wild ducks should be hung in a cool place for at least 
five days before cooking. 

BEANS (Baked in a Bean Hole) 

Put 4 quarts of dry beans in a 4-gallon iron pot, cover 
with water, hang over a fire and boil 5 minutes, stirring 
constantly. Remove from fire, add 3 pounds of pork, 1 
cup molasses, pinch of mustard and handful of salt. 
Cover with closely fitting sheet-iron cover. In dry 
ground, preferably gravel, dig a hole 2 feet deep and 2 
feet across, and in it build a brisk hardwood fire. When 
the fire has burned to coals, take part of the coals out 
with a shovel, place iron pot in the hole, and cover with 
the coals shoveled out. On top of the coals place the 
gravel originally taken from the hole. Leave the pot in 
the hole all day. 


* * * 


YANKEE gets a free ride to Chicago and 
back two or three times a day in the lounge 
car of the Boston & Albany’s crack flyer, 
The New England States. We were amused 
a few weeks back in watching the passengers 
and the 
other magazines there. The “‘swop column” 
seemed to interest them most. 


in the car as they came across it 


* * * 

On the same train was Admiral Byrd 
returning from examination of his snow 
cruiser told us of how they would have 
to cut some feet from its rear end to get it 
aboard his ship. It will be a welding job to 
put those feet back on again in the Antarctic. 
His trip is a government project this time 
under the Army and the Navy, too — just a 
century after the first United States Antarc- 
tic Expedition. Though the Admiral lives in 
Boston, he is always in close touch with his 
brother, Senator Byrd of Virginia . . . and 
expressed a deep interest in the New England 
apple crop inasmuch as his brother has a lot 
to do with that same crop in Virginia. Just 

















goes to show when it’s apples you’re talking 
about, even Cavaliers and Yankees 
brothers. 


are 


* * * 


One of the most exciting appearances of 
the month just past was the anniversary edi- 
tion of the Hartford Courant. In addition to a 
large-size paper, came a 96-page Rotogra- 
vure section, and a 28-page magazine, 
which should be added to every New Eng- 
Jandiana and Americana collection. Also, 
send for the Peterboro (N. H.) Transcript of 
October 26th last, and read the Bi-Centen- 
nial Oration. Carroll 
Young, who is working on the screen version 
of Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town” for Sol 
Lesser in Culver City, Cal., about the man- 
ner in which milk was delivered in the early 
1900's on not 
would be stringing beans in May. Found out 
for him that bottles first appeared about 
1903 and were not common until around 
1909 — and that the only thing that women 
would be peeling in May would probably be 
their flannels or potatoes. . . . Francis Ed- 
gar Smith of Wollaston, Mass. (809 Hancock 
Street), sends us his small book with a big 
wallop 


. Queried by 


whether or housewives 


“American Glass Paperweights.” 
It’s an authentic study of how and where 
these came about, and he sells it for $10. 
Many illustrations — and probably a col- 
lector’s We learned all about our 
Hingham paperweight from it, and will be 
glad to handle your order for it, or you can 
write direct to him. The issue is limited to 
120 copies. 


item. 


Elaine Emery, who assists 
the boss of our circulation department, has 
won the Boston Post Short Story prize four 
times. To her credit, she hasn’t said that she 
should have our job as yet, but that’s what 
we're thinking. . . . C. S. Holbrook, who 
represents us in New York, has made up a 
list of 33 old books and 35 new books on the 
White Mountains. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write him at 2 Thompson Place, Larch- 
mont, N. Y. Fairfax Downey, James 
Langley, Chard Smith, Clarence Webster, 
appear as regular columnists in YANKEE be- 
ginning next month, picking their own sub- 
jects. . Charlotte Kellogg of Hyannis 
writes us that the Cape Cod Drama League 
has decided to disband, despite two finan- 
cially successful years. Travel and technical 
difficulties. In its place are now two flying 
clubs. Miss Amy Belle Adams, grad- 
uate of University of Maine, won the $100 
Bread Loaf Anthology prize for the best long 
poem, and Charles Malam (one of YANKEE’s 
early contributors) of St. Johnsbury, Ver- 
mont, won the $25 prize for the best short 
lyric. The latter is a graduate of Middle- 
bury. Bernard Porter, author and de- 
signer of the five-color “Map of Physics” 
published by the Central Scientific Com- 
pany of Chicago ($2.00) got his urge to plot 
charts of imaginary lands from a long fa- 
miliarity with the hills and streams nea 
Houlton, Maine (his birthplace). Ma- 
rion Dodd, at the Hampshire Bookshop in 
Northampton, that hereafter 
she’s paying postage on all book shipments 
to anywhere in U. S. A. . . . Would have 
had a few words in this issue about the fol- 


announces 


lowing books if we’d had them here in time 
the notices sound intriguing: 


The Hudson, by Carl Carmer, published by 
Farrar & Rinehart. 

Bluejacket, by Fred J. Buenzle, published by 
W. W. Norton, New York. 

Wild Mad Acres, by Loton Rogers Pitts, pub- 


lished by Falmouth Book House, Port- 
land. $1.50. 
White Magic, by Faith Baldwin, a novel 


about Sun Valley, published by Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. 

White Sails Crowding, by Edmund Gilligan, 
published by Scribner’s, New York. 

Four Score Years of Sport, by Dr. Walter G 
Kendall, published by the Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Not Faster Than a Walk, by Viola C. White, 
published by Middlebury College Press, 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Our bookkeeper reports that we now 
have three unidentified one dollar bills on 
hand: one from Winchendon, Mass., one 
from Bar Harbor, Maine, and one from 
Underhill, Vt. They came in envelopes post- 
marked April 3, January 18 and May 2, 
1939, and 


hitched 


respectively cannot be 
any outstanding accounts 
Anybody know anything about them? 


Merry Christmas! 


onto 


LAND BeELOw THE WIND, by Agnes Newton 
Keith, An Atlantic Monthly $5,000 prize 
winner, 371 pages, $3.00. 

Somehow or other the Atlantic Monthly 
Press editors have gotten themselves South 
Sea minded. What with the Charles Nord- 
hoff-Norman Hall North 


Borneo, we sense a certain ultimate in “es- 


books and now 


capist’” appeal which we probably could 
understand better if we, too, were bounded 
by Arlington and Marlboro Streets. Fasci- 
nating material, surely. There is this to be 
said, however, that the appeal of such places 

even those closer to home such as Haiti, 
Nassau, Bermuda, et is usually greater 
for those who never have given in to the urge 
than it is for those who have if per- 
manent residence is the issue. However, aside 
from all this, Agnes Keith has scratched a 
record on North Borneo walls that is facile, 
and Bea- 


entertaining, and memorable 


trice Lillyish in its handling of the local 

plumbing and other problems 

Power DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL STREAMS, 
by Carl C. Harris and Samuel O. Rice, 
by Rodney Hunt Machine Company, 
Orange, Mass., $2.00 
Whether you ever develop that small 


stream on your place into electricity for your 
home or not, you'll always be interested in 
the thought that you can. And this some- 
what technical, though very readable, de- 
velopment of the idea can be your friend 
and companion right up to the fulfilment of 
your idea. Don’t let the recommendations of 
Rodney Hunt Machine products worry you. 
There are probably others just as good. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


for NEW ENGLANDERS! 
By New England Authors! 


i) RAILROADS AND 
RIVERS 


The Story of Inland Transportation 


By Wu. H. Crank $3.50 


2) THE BOYS OF 1917 
Famous American Heroes of the 
World War 


By Wannen H. Mitre $3.00 


3) MINERALS, METALS 
AND GEMS 


By A. Hyatrr Vernet $3.00 


Here are three fine, informative and profusely 
illustrated books that will prove highly fascinat- 
ing reading for New Englanders by cosy fire- 
sides this winter 


Why? Because included in their contents are 
the story of (1) Early New Eng- 
2) New 
England heroes and fighting units of the First 
World War, (3 
entist and what he discovered in Maine also 


respectively 


land railroads and railroad builders, 


a famous New England aci- 





the story of mines and minerals of New England. 


L. €. PAGE & COMPANY 


53 Beacon Street * Boston, Mass. 
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If you are a true 
YANKEE 


you won't miss coming 


0 


Horticultural Hall 
Roston 


the week of November 20th 


Seventy-five different, attrac- 


tively arranged exhibits of 


ANTIQUES 


The annual Christmas exhibition 


and sale 


Opens Monday, November 20 


at i P.M. 
Daily thereafter 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


through November 25 


Mrs. Joun Freeman Brown 
Managing Director 


Lakeport, New Hampshire 
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Dr. Hugh Curtis McPhee 





ABC Photo Service 


Mrs. D. Deming Spence 


a S. Stoddard 
Silas Perkins 





— a 


Six Smart Yanks 


Hastings, Maine 








Dr. Hugh Curtis McPhee, a native of Hastings and a 
graduate of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Maine (1918) is Chief of the Animal Husbandry Division 
in the United States Department of Agriculture. An inter- 
national authority on genetics, Dr. McPhee holds problems 
of the nation’s immense livestock and meat industry in the 
hollow of his hand, heads — in addition to his expert Wash- 
ington staff — units as far afield as Florida, Louisiana and 
Michigan, and represents this country at conferences abroad. 
He lives at present in University Park, Maryland, but his 
heart is in Maine — or was until 1923 when he married Miss 
Doris Leach of Penobscot. 


Houlton, Maine 


Dr. Dawn Nelson Wallace heads the first women’s college 
chartered by the State of Maine. She has tripled the number 
of the student body, doubled the number of faculty members 
and buildings and pulled the school Nasson Institute in 
Springvale, a two-year vocational school for girls — out of 
the red. When, years ago, Mrs. Wallace found herself faced 
with the problem of caring for herself and two youngsters 
of Junior-High School age, she studied at the Emerson 
School of Oratory, gave dramatic readings, went to the 
Keene (N. H.) Normal School to take charge of dramatics. 
She took two years leave of absence for additional study and 
then traveled up to Springvale when she heard Nasson 
needed a new head. Fifty students weren’t paying enough 
tuition to keep things running on high she looked over 
the situation, thought she could handle it, and proved it. 


Sanford, Maine 


Mrs. D. Deming Spence has, she says, defeated depressions 
by dolls. When she was a little girl she took an old stocking 
and a discarded Campfire Girl dress and made an Indian 
doll that every one of her friends wanted to own. Since then 
she has studied the art of doll-dressing as a profession — she 
knows how to hook wool so it looks like an ermine coronation 
robe and how to make a gold crown out of a ten-cent store 
belt. She dressed a belle of 1838 and a belle of 1938 for the 
Los Angeles Museum of History and Art, and has sent dolls 
to almost every State in the Union. Her two little girls, 
Laurette, 12, and Celia Gertrude, 8 are also doll lovers and 
think Mrs. Spence is the best kind of mother a little girl 
could have. 


Washington County, Maine 


F. G. Warren, Jr., didn’t like eating lettuce from Califor- 
nia. While wooden boxes of hard white heads (heads of let- 
tuce, you understand) steamed in from the Pacific coast 
Maine farmers were hearing practically no jingle when they 
tried to rattle the change in their jeans. Warren or Fred 
as he is known to all southern Maine vegetable growers 
with whom he has worked for three years as district county 
agent with headquarters in Portland has been studying 
weather and cauliflowers for years. He wants to find a little 
Cape Elizabeth soil in his cabbage and spinach. The test 
farms which he is overseeing in his district will, he hopes, 
revitalize eastern Maine. 


Kennebunkport, Maine 


“‘Who’s this Silas Perkins everybody talks about?” sum- 
mer visitors in Kennebunkport ask. He’s a poet and a coal 
dealer. He’s the son of one of the last clipper captains, For- 
dyce Perkins who went to sea in his own ship at the age of 
twenty-four. Young Captain Perkins took his bride along 
and little Silas was born on the Pacific Ocean. Booth 
Tarkington sponsored the publication of Silas Perkins’ 
first book which Margaret Deland said had “the freshness 
of the racing winds.” Aside from writing poetry and selling 
coal “‘Sile” sails, saws wood, wins at checkers and plays golf 
in the middle eighties. 


Rockland, Maine 


Earning his way through high school at Rockland with a 
three-dollar camera started Alton Hall Blackington on an 
interesting career. New England is his hunting ground but 
all he shoots is pictures. He gives illustrated lectures, talks 
over the radio and conducts his own photo news service. 
After the hurricane he traveled 3,500 miles, all in New 
England, taking extraordinary pictures. His lectures give 
the town something to talk about for weeks. Somebody told 
us he showed a picture of a little old lady and her cat who 
never woke up or moved from their afternoon nap on 
the sofa when the hurricane lifted their house and dropped 
it in the bottom of the sea. 








Koger Paul Jordan 


Dr. Dawn Nelson Wallace 





F. G. Warren, Jr. 





Alton Hall Blackington 
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Helpful Hints for You to Use This Coming Month... Humor... 


Interesting Dates. . . 


Comments . . . Observations 





DECEMBER - 1939 





Boar’s Head and Yule Log 


is a traditiona] Christmas celebration that 
belongs, most of us feel, to Merrie Olde 
England. Actually, however, the time- 
honored pageant has for some years been 
given, with all the trappings, at the 
Hoosac School in Hoosick, N. Y. 





Boar’s Head and Yule Log is no mere play. 
It is, even among those new-world school- 
boys, a ritual as sacred as the most time- 
honored rites of the church. Since early 
fall the boys have studied their parts and 
learned their songs, for the proceedings 
last several hours. After the “lighting of the 
Madonna,” the procession of trumpeters 
and torch bearers winds in, and the great 
Boar’s Head is borne aloft. Following the 
Boar’s Head come attendants bearing 
mustard; soon then the huntsmen, and 
next minstrels and yeomanry bearing plum 
pudding, sauce, mince pie, and mayhap 
the goodly Stilton cheese. Then there is 
the decking of the great hall, the bringing 
in of the Yule Log, appropriate music for 
each observance, with the mummers’ play 
and the wassailing while troubadours sing. 
And so far into the still and frosty night. 

For a complete description one should 
read Boar’s Head and Yule Log, a booklet 
gotten out by James L. Whitcomb, Rector 
and Headmaster of the Hoosac School. 


New Eyes for the Needy 

In 1932 a worker with the Red Cross in a 
New York station was impressed by the 
number of applicants unable to sign their 
ration cards, owing to defective vision. She 
interested herself in procuring from friends 
some old spectacle frames and a little 
money for new lenses to meet the need. 
Later she took to advertising — just for old 
spectacles — in the Herald Tribune. Pres- 


ee a 





ently Alexander Woollcott and Lowell 
Thomas added a plea over the radio, and 
on the ““Hobby Lobby” program, too, the 
appeal went out. Then the spectacles 
began pouring in — literally by the hun- 
dreds. 

But further appeals are constantly in 
order; the supply can never quite keep up 
with the demand. So send, or keep on 
sending, your old spectacles or eye glasses, 
of any type whatever, to the original 
founder of this famous charity, Mrs 
Arthur Terry, Short Hills, N. ] 

From March 1935 to September 1939, 
7,940 people have sent over 50,000 pairs 
of glasses. The cash received from the sale 
of the gold scrap amounts to about 
$8,500. The number of persons supplied 
with glasses correctly adjusted is over 
8,000. 





Almanac Contributors for December 


William Pitt, Suncook, N. H 

J. Weldon Hales, Gardner, Mass 

Mary A. Hall, Keene, N. H 

J. Almus Russell 

Martin Sheridan, Boston, Mass 

Frances B. Blake, South Yarmouth, 
Mass 

Norman C. Schlichter, Annville, Pa 

F. W. Keene, Lubec, Maine. 

Ellis Speare, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Geraldine Hubbard, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio 

John T. Gould, Brunswick, Maine 

Helen Sterns, Great Neck, L. L., N. Y 

Anna L. Mower, Morrisville, Vt 

G. Harris Danzberger, Scarsdale, N. Y 

Park Pressey, Hampstead, N. H 

Mary Armstrong Melvin, Boston, Mass 











For Generations Truro 

and North Truro have sent their men down 
to the sea to haul their catch, their women 
mending and weaving the nets at home. 
Today the daughters of these women are 
carrying on with the same old nets, but in 
a modern and fashionable way. From 
them are turned out hats, blouses, bags, 
evening capes, curtains. The idea origi- 





nated in the mind of Mrs. John Worthing- 
ton, Cape Codder by adoption, and the 
result is this thriving home industry which 
fills the incomeless winters of North Truro 
with long hours of remunerative work. It 
has spread to the far corners of the globe 
to be accepted by queens of fashion and, 
yes, even of royalty. 








rhirteen hundred pages long, may be seen 
at the Maine Bible Society in Portland 
Each page is 22 by 28 inches and the total 
weight of the volume 88% pounds 

To give the unique work a far-flung 
missionary touch, people in almost every 
land were invited to help. Of the 1,607 
people who made the book, the oldest was 
a woman past ninety-one, the youngest a 
little girl not quite seven. The Book of 
Ruth was written entirely by girls named 
for this Bible character 


All His Life 


an old Maine Yankee had kept an account 
book and, at the age of seventy, he figured 
that he had saved about $39,000. His wife, 
not seeing anything to show for the sum, 
asked him how this was possible Upon 
looking at his account book she discovered } 
long columns of figures headed Savings 6) 


getting along without a hired man 


Black's White 


} 
A Handwritten Bible 
Families that once lived on the : 
between Dorchester and Canaan, N. 
were all good neighbors in spite of om 
names, which contradicted each other. | 
They were: Read, Wright; Day, Knight; | 
Cilley, Wise; Burnham. And the families | 
lived in that order as you drove down the } 
road from Canaan to Dorchester. 
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Martin Sheridan Feature-Fotos 
Frank Peterson of Providence, Santa Claus 


Playing Santa Claus 


for one month each year in a department 
store is the unique occupation of Frank 
Peterson of Providence. He gets $35 a 
week for it the going price, we take it, 
for Saint Nicks. That’s $15 more than his 
regular job of rug salesman. 

“They tie a couple of pillows around 
me,”’ Peterson revealed. But he likes the 


job. “By actual count one week last year, I 


was visited by 7,490 boys and girls. I gave 
each of them a colored painting book. The 
Christmas spirit is certainly one of the 
grandest things about the American people. 
Sometimes I have to drop a tear or two 
when some pitiful child asks me for some- 
thing which I know it will never receive. 
But that’s my job!” 


Yankee-Merry-Go-Round 

“During the 1917-1918,” 
writes a YANKEE correspondent, “‘I saw on 
the frozen Connecticut near Hanover, New 
Hampshire, a group of men and women 
from the surrounding farms holding a mid- 
winter picnic and keeping warm around a 
huge bonfire. 

“On closer approach I discerned a large 
pole or sapling with the pointed end set 
firmly into the ice — the other end extend- 
ing into the air some ten or more feet. 
Attached at right angles to this pole was a 
lever-arm, some twelve feet long, at the 
‘long end’ of which the younger people had 
fastened a home-made sled with transverse 


winter of 


runners. 

‘All the snow was cleared away to make 
a wide circular path, then two people 
climbed into the sled; several men pushed 
vigorously against the ‘short end’ of the 
lever-arm, and a final burst of speed re- 
sulted which compared favorably with that 
attained in present-day amusement parks. 
I have never witnessed again that particu- 
lar winter sport. I wonder if it is still 
enjoyed.” 


That Maine Never Built 

a clipper ship was the rash statement made 
somewhere, by someone, who just didn’t 
know what he was talking about. In Rock- 
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land, Maine, alone five were built the 
Defiance, the Cavalier, the Live Yankee, the 
Young Mechanic, and the famous old Red 
Jacket. Thus according to the Rockland 
Courier-Gazette. 

But Lisbon Falls 
miles to deep water 


more than twenty 

beyond even the 
smell of the sea, boasts a record. A hundred 
years ago Lisbon Falls built ships — just 
one, and in the dead of winter hauled the 
vessel behind fifty yoke of oxen to tide- 
water. The feat is said to be without paral- 
lel in the history of shipbuilding. 

What is supposed to have been the only 
sailing craft ever built in Maine for strict 
passenger however, the 
Quoddy Belle, launched over ninety years 
ago by Captain Davis Hallett at Dennys- 
ville. Her first and only trip on the At- 
lantic was to carry a party of gold seekers 
from Lubec, around the Horn to California. 


service, was 


A Request For 


the name of a manufacturer of spinning 
wheels has come to us from Mrs. W. G. 
Drysdale, Georgetown, El Dorado County, 
California. While YANKEE cannot, un- 
fortunately, help Mrs Drysdale out, we 
believe some of our How 
about it? 


readers may. 


Back in the Seventies 


it was still possible to buy what was known 
as “fine that is, custom-made 
boots of calfskin, high-topped and thin- 
soled, for dress wear. 

Uncle Hiram Hunt would wear nothing 
else as long as he could find a competent 
man to make him a pair of these boots. One 
day he came home in a blue funk, opened 
a package and threw it on the floor. Aunt 
Hannah knew something was wrong. 

**Them’s good lookin’ boots, Hiram,” 
she remarked encouragingly. 

“Good 


boots” 


enough,” he returned tartly; 
“but, darn ’em, they’re so tight I'll never 
get ‘em on till I’ve wore ’em a time or 
two.” 


Old Norths, Old Bricks, Old Souths 

The following to YANKEE, pointing out 
an error in our October Almanac when we 
mixed Cotton Mather’s North Church 
with the Old North Church in 
Boston. We just didn’t know — but listen 
and learn with us (Mr. Park Pressey of the 
Halliday Historic Photograph Co. of 
Hampstead, N. H., speaking): 

“In the confusion of ‘Old Norths,’ ‘Old 
Bricks,’ and ‘Old Souths’ with even a ‘New 
Old South’ — among Boston churches, it is 
very difficult to keep them separate; but the 
‘Old North’ of Cotton Mather should not be 
confused with the ‘Old North’ of our day. 
The Old North Meeting-House — or ‘Church 
of the Mathers,’ as it was often called, from 
the fact that three generations of the family 
served it as pastor — was the second building 
of the Second Church in Boston. It stood in 


present 











North Square from 1676 until 1776, when it 
was pulled down and used for firewood by the 
British during the Siege of Boston. The church 
organization has continued, and now wor- 
ships in a beautiful new building at Audubon 
Circle. It is Unitarian. The ‘Old North’ of 
Paul Revere fame, and shrine of thousands of 
visitors from all over the world, stands on 
Salem Street, and is properly called Christ 
Church. The society is now, and always has 
been, Episcopalian. The church was erected 
in 1723, and it is the oldest church building 
in Boston, although it antedates the Old 
South Meeting-House by only five or six 
years. Christ Church is the only one of the 
first ten churches organized in Boston which 
still occupies its original building. 

“One of our biggest business organizations 
recently issued a pamphlet which showed a 
picture of Paul Revere and his horse super- 
imposed on the steeple of Christ Church, and 
connected it with Ralph Waldo Emerson!” 























That last makes us feel a whole lot better 







This Advertisement Appeared 
in The Family Pioneer G&G Juvenile Key, 
published at Brunswick, Maine, in 1834: 
DR. ISAAC LINCOLN requests us to 
insert an EFFECTUAL DUNN to his de- 
linquent debtors. We therefore venture to 
promise, that if his debtors will ALL call & 
pay him their arrearages, he will supply the 
WHOLE TOWN gratis, with as much 
medicine as the good people can wish to take 
for a year to come. THE PRINTERS 
Would the profession be willing to make 
a similar proposition today? 




























Helen Sterns 
** Best Christmas display in Massachusetts,” 
said WEEI 








The “Merry Christmas” 
last year of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis D. Atwood 
of South Carver, Mass., took the form of a 
200-foot illuminated representation of 
Clement Moore’s poem, ‘‘’ Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” Snow-topped roofs 
a whole village; windows with lighted 
candles; chiming bells from the cathedral 
tower; old St. Nick with his pack of toys 
ready to disappear down the chimney; 
reindeer pawing the snow-covered lawn. 
Before the Holidays were over, forty 
thousand people had passed through the 
town to get a glimpse of what Radio Sta- 
tion WEEI of Boston said was the best 
Christmas display in the state. This year 
the Atwoods are planning to create another 


















display but, as we go to press, what it will 
be still remains a secret. Better go to South 
Carver and see for yourself. 



























No Yankee Ingenuity? 





The decision of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, since 1928 a 
scholarship has annually been awarded for 
the most practical demonstration of this 
trait, may well astonish New England: 
no award in 1939, on the grounds that no 
candidate was worthy of it. The scholar- 
ship committee would have New England 
note that while it doubt the 
existence of Yankee ingenuity among New 
England boys, it is amazed that so few 
exhibit that other New England trait 
taking 


where 












does not 








advantage of opportunities to 
capitalize on ingenious ideas. The scholar- 
ship, incidentally, is 
liberal 
colleges 


one of the most 


freshmen in American 
$500 for the first year. 

From the April 1928 Journal of the 
Polytechnic Institute, we 
definitions of 
genuity is 


open to 







Worcester quote 
Yankee in- 
the definitions among those 
fifty New 


varied what 









supplied by 
Englanders: 


highly successful 


“Performance of an old stunt in a new and 
remarkably simplified way.” 
“The antithesis of an 
through scientific methods.” 

“To make every tool do double duty or 
triple duty, to make the hands obedient to 
the mind and the mind to think to practical 
and efficient ends.” 





accomplishment 









“We Three Kings of Orient” 


This carol, for all of us, 





belongs to 







Christmas. It is as familiar as the star and 
the tree. But who wrote it? Most collec- 
tions of Christmas carols ascribe it simply 
to ““Mediaeval”’ or “Ancient Carol.” Few 
indeed credit John Henry Hopkins, Jr., 
as either the composer or the poet. He was 
both. Mr. Hopkins was a Vermonter who 
lived in the nineteenth century. Church- 
journalist, musician, designer of stained- 










glass windows, he spent his last years as a 
beloved parish rector. 

“We Three Kings of Orient” is a “new” 
carol. But 






while most of us realize that 






















James H. Hopkins, 


famous carol 


jr., wrote our most 















carol singing was a custom finding its roots 
in mediaeval times, we do not realize that 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Christmas hymns, Puritanically 
dour, almost completely took their places. 
Not until the nineteenth century were the 
carols rediscovered. 


With the Museums and Art Galleries 


The new galleries at the Worcester Art 
Museum will not be opened till late in the 
winter, but the following exhibitions are 
now on the schedule: through January, a 
group of prints from 1670 to the Civil War; 
December and January, a selection of 
prints from the Museum’s collection to 
Room; an ex- 


inaugurate the new Print 


hibition of Architecture 


and its relation to the Problems of Living, 


Contemporary 


December 16 through January 13 

At the Robert Vose Galleries in Boston 
December 30, Ali Kuli 
Khan Persian Antiques; December 4 to 
December 16, Water Colors by Straka- 
lovsky; December 18 to December 30, 
Patricia Marshall Tate 

At the Art, 


November 8 to December 10, Contemporary 


December 4 to 


Museum of Providence 


American Painting; through December an 
exhibit of children’s books and old books 
from European countries; December 27 
opening of “Rhode Island Art Treasures.” 

At the Lyman Museum, New London, 
Conn.: through December a collection of 
Indian baskets from the Southwest and 
the Northwest, and an exhibition of mid- 
nineteenth century American glass goblets. 

To the nautical-minded the Museum of 
the Marine Historical 
Mystic, has much to commend it 
Its curator, C. C. Cutler, author of “Grey- 


hounds of the Sea”’ and other ship books, 


Association al 
Conn., 


has gathered there the latest collection of 
builder’s models to be found in any mu- 
seum in the United States. 

On the Mystic River its situation is such 
that ships may sail up to its dock. Brought 
there by a lighter are seen the three-ton 
fromthe 
famous American square-rigger, 


anchor, chains, spars, etc., 
Be njamin 
F. Packard. Besides its ship models, relics, 
and a particularly fine collection of figure- 
heads there are examples of scrimshaw, the 
William Cramp & Sons 


models, the collection of Simon Lake, sub- 


collection of 


marine inventor, and the Gildersleeve 


collection. 


“Maybe we should've 


let them take the book out after all’? was 


the caption of a cartoon in YANKEE, 
October issue, page 37. Miss Lucile Snow, 
librarian, of Elwood, Ind., writes, “It 


wasn’t as funny to us as it might have been, 
because it happened here. My first assistant 
and a boy friend built a ship model in the 
library basement, because the library was 







centrally located and shavings didn’t 
matter on a cement floor.”’ Miss Snow did 
not state that they had to take down the 
library to get the boat out, nor did she 


state they didn’t. 


Central Maine to Move 


is a recent headline in the Rockland Courier- 
Gazette. Betcha it 
spilling Moosehead. 


can’t be done without 





Bachra:h 

Mrs. Harry Wi president of 

New England Conference of State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 


Smith, new 


When Women Get Together 
in common cause results are sure to follow 
Looking back over the news of the Women’s 
Clubs, outstanding is the fall meeting of the 
New England Conference at Manchester, 
Vt. Chief purposes: to further a program 
for the of New 


well as her 


preservation England’s 


“charm,” as religious and 
educational advantages, also to encourage 
her cultural progress and safeguard her 


youth; 999 clubs were in attendance. 


Caution Is a Characteristic 
of the average New Englander as in the 
following, which has almost the savor of 
an Irish “bull.” 
owner of a fine sleek pair of oxen 

“Well, Obed,” 


“TI hear you had your oxen weighed yester- 


Obed Freeman was the 


remarked a neighbor, 
day. What did the scales show?” 

“Well,” was the hesitant reply, “they 
didn’t weigh as much as I s’posed they 
would, and I didn’t s’pose they would.” 

Yet a Yankee can use exaggeration to 
good effect when it really adds point to his 
statement. A stage driver was once asked 
by a passenger if the other side of the hill 
was as steep as the one they were ascending. 

“Steep !”’ was the reply. “Chain lightnin’ 
couldn’t go down it *thout puttin’ on the 


shoe ” 
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Wie and John loom 


large in my memories of Hayden, the 
little town which suffered one of my 
early efforts in school-teaching; I boarded 
with their next-door neighbors. Those 
neighbors, quite elderly, Captain and 
Mrs. Benjamin Critchlow, had been 
friends of my grandparents and had, 
dubiously, invited me to live with them. 
I wandered around my strange room 
with the old-fashioned furniture and 
worried over the approaching Monday. 
I looked out the back window at the 
Critchlow stable and kitchen garden, 
saw Captain Ben on a stool in the garden 
with his lame leg stuck out before him, 
neating up the already neat rows. Then 
I looked out the side window across the 
Critchlow yard at the next house. 

It was an old house, gone to seed, 
wilted; shutters sagged with slats miss- 
ing, the paint was bad, shingles curled. 
The grass at the front was trimmed, but 
in the rear it grew high except for 
trampled paths. There were two big 
boys or smallish men making futile 
gestures at a scrawny garden patch and 
I watched them. Could they be pro- 
spective pupils? They were the right 
size, but .at that distance I could not 
judge their age; and something about 
them seemed odd, and they did not 
impress me favorably as future talent. 
One of them was very erect and 
bounced, the other slanted forward from 
his feet and shambled. The bouncing 
boy squatted on his heels to pick at the 
garden, the shambler doubled in the 
middle and plucked now and again into 
the jungle. The garden reflected no 
credit on their operations; it was over- 
run with gigantic weeds, the corn ap- 
peared to have been thwarted early in 
life, only a few bright globes shone on 
the tomatoes, and any other vegetables 
were indistinguishable in that green 
tangle. ‘Two hens promenaded from the 
woodshed and joined the boys; great 
numbers of full-grown and half-grown 
cats stalked through the tall grass. While 
I watched, a dumpy woman in a drab 
calico dress and slippers, with a large 
bright blue square adorning the stomach 
of her pinkish apron, hovered momen- 
tarily on the back step. She, too, struck 
me as being in an indefinable way odd, 
but possibly it was the bright patch 
which had suggested that she took her 
food through that trap-door. She must 
be their mother. 

At breakfast I remembered them 
again. Someone entered the kitchen, 
and came through into the dining room, 
handing Captain Ben the Sunday paper. 
It was the erect bouncy boy whose name 
I now learned was John; he drawled 
**Hullo,” in answer to the greetings. 


FF os 
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WILLIE 
and JOHN 


BY ISABEL HOPESTILL 
CARTER 


Many consider the novel *‘ Ship- 
mates’ by this author as Maine's 
finest 


Yes, said Captain Ben, they were 
half-witted boys, decent but half-witted. 
Maybe not half-witted, protested Aunt 
Eliza, just not very bright; there were 
things they didn’t know. Me too, re- 
marked Captain Ben, dividing the news- 
paper and dealing out sections to us, 
and what about Simple Simon and 
their mother? Go to school? — mercy 
on you, no! 

So, comforted that they didn’t go to 
school, I dropped my inquiries. But 
later, finding the two boys conspicuous 
in the town and having gazed upon 
them so often from my window, I grew 
excessively curious about them. Their 
ways supplied a mildly comic flavor, 
and their remarks were quoted with a 
serious face and twinkling eyes. 

John brought the papers and the 
Critchlow mail and the mail for a 
neighbor, Mrs. Bronson. No, he couldn’t 
really read, admitted Aunt Eliza, but 
he never mixes the letters; of course 
Critchlow is a word full of humps and 
Bronson runs along on a line so he could 
easily tell; and Aunt Eliza had written 
and printed my name carefully on a 
piece of paper for him to study so he’d 
probably get my letters to the right 
house with the aid of the postmaster. He 
must be able to read a /ittle because he 
delivered papers all over town. He must 
have had a list, or a good memory, or 
something. Willie accompanied him 
often when the snow was deep, lugging 
the heavier share — Willie was very 
strong. Well, Willie perhaps was kind of 
stupid. He just did odd jobs for people. 
Anyway, with a defiant glance at Cap- 
tain Ben who had snorted, they're a lot 
more respectable than plenty who call 
em foolish. 

I asked an acquaintance how old 
Willie and John were. This friend, and 
her father and grandfather before her, 
had lived all their lives in Hayden and 





were an encyclopaedia of information 
about its people, but my question 
staggered her. Finally she gave it as her 
opinion that they must be at least 
thirty. For, when she had entered the 
Number Six Primary School, Willie 
and John were fellow pupils, great boys, 
bigger than any of the other “‘kids,”’ and 
when she had graduated from that in- 
stitution of learning they were still 
there, still dutifully and laboriously 
copying the multiplication tables on 
endless sheets of scratch paper. No one, 
I discovered, ever said “‘Willie’s about 
thirty-one and John must be about 
twenty-eight,” but always “‘Willie and 


John must be about so-and-so, I guess.” 


After weary years these simple ones at 
last left the Number Six Primary School, 
neither having learned to read or write, 
though John by virtue of his superior 
intellect had learned to count and to 
handle easy calculations such as two 
times thirty or three times twenty. 
Well, maybe John could read a Jittle, 
knew his letters possibly. They then 
assumed certain regular tasks in their 
battle with the world. 

When there was to be a supper or a 
fair or new movies they distributed the 
flyers at every door. In summer they cut 
lawns painstakingly, giving each blade 
of grass individual attention and looking 
slightly annoyed if interrupted by a 
“Hullo, John,” from a passerby; they 
weeded flower-beds and no weed es- 
caped them, but oh, weren’t they slow! 
They scrubbed paintwork and floors 
and windows, and they shovelled paths; 
they carried ashes and coal for lonely 
old women. They hung screen doors and 
storm doors for the guileless who learned 
too late that carpentry, was too intricate 
for Willie and John who felt no preju- 
dices as to whether doors swung in or 
out, hinged on the right or on the left or 
upside-down. John had gradually worked 
in on a paper route. The year or so that 
I spent in the town Willie was doing well 
with browntail moth nests. He had a 
long scissorslike device on a pole with 
which he clipped the nests from the 
trees; when he had finished all the trees 
on one place it was his custom to ring 
at the front door to report. He would 
point to his heap of twigs. “‘John’ll count 
*em,”’ he would say in his deep, slow, 
dull voice, and go away. And by and by 


John would arrive to count and calcu- 


late, Willie thereafter burning the dé- 
bris and collecting his pay. Willie could 
do errands if they did not involve word- 
of-mouth messages or judgment; John 
performed minor kinds of housework 
like washing third-best dishes and 
polishing brass. They both beat rugs 
magnificently. 











We overpaid them, certainly. John 
took three times as long for most tasks 
as an ordinary laborer, while Willie, 
shambling and powerful, took five 
times as long; but we paid them the 
regular rate and hoped, I suppose, it 
would be reckoned to us for righteous- 
ness or would at least cancel out our 
private ridicule. They worked as fast 
as they could, and when Simple Simon 
was resting they especially needed the 
money. Simple Simon — his name ac- 
tually was Simon — was night-watch- 
man at one of the mills; but periodically 
he began to hear creaks and patters 
and to see apparitions-in the mill 
yard, and then the good-natured man- 
ager laid him off for a short time to 
recuperate. Simple Simon, like Willie, 
shambled, leaning forward perilously. 
But people are pretty honest, Aunt 
Eliza tried to restore my lost faith in 
watchmen, and he might discover a fire 
or something! 

Willie and John attended all public 
functions; if there were refreshments 
Willie and John were unfailingly re- 
freshed. Church suppers (which the 
boys attended free) closed with a big 
box of leftovers to be taken home with 
them for their father and mother. At 
dances Willie and John, dressed in their 
Sunday blacks, watched our gambols 
from the gallery; sitting up there they 
resembled old-fashioned portraits or 
daguerreotypes, for their features had a 
New England sharpness of outline and 
the black suits were of a weird anti- 
quated style. John perched, very straight 
and thin and serious; Willie slouched, 
thin but heavy in the shoulders, and he 
grinned. John had dignity as befits one 
who can count and calculate, but Willie, 
without dignity or sense, could wring 
the heart with an excruciating twinge of 
pity. At intermissions a glance upwards 
satisfied us about our guests’ well-being, 
however harassed we girls ourselves 
may have felt over the chances of a 
gallant lad purveying ice cream and 
cake for us! 

The Providence that cares for fools 
evidently had delegated its authority 
in this case to Hayden; Willie and John 
had the keys of the city and its freedom, 
carte blanche — more or with 
its economical Yankee pocketbooks. 
They were a tender spot on the town’s 


less 


body, and the severe winter preceding 
my coming to the village had proved 
how sore that spot could become. Simple 
Simon, worn physically by the awful 
weather, had broken under so many 
visions that he had been laid off a great 
deal of the time; moreover, Mrs. Ben 
Critchlow who “kept an eye on those 
boys” had been away for a couple of 


months. The day following Aunt Eliza’s 
return she shocked the townspeople by 
announcing that the poor creatures 
were miserable, cold, almost starving. 
Immediately, in a panic, people roused 
themselves. They produced from their 
cellars vegetables they did not need, 
canned fruit, a ham; in their attics were 
warm old shirts and suits, carefully 
packed in chests against moths and pre- 
served either for this day of need or 
for rag-rugs. The coal company had 
some coal to spare; a nearby farmer 
offered plenty of good wood, maybe 
kind of queer shapes and junks but all 
right to burn. The grocery store donated 
a great basket of nourishing wares, 
including a tin of dried milk which was 
thought to be cleaning powder and was 
used accordingly. Only when Aunt 
Eliza proclaimed the situation well in 
hand did the deluge abate, and the sore 
place cease to ache so intolerably. 
Willie and John enjoyed the movies, 
free of course. I doubt if they realized 
that other patrons paid admission; the 
man at the door was simply a man who 
nodded to them as they passed in and 
said “Hullo, Willie. Hullo, John.” I 
remember the and the 
chuckles over a mishap which occurred. 
The movie theatre had changed owner- 
ship and a new manager came to town 
who knew not Joseph. Willie and John 
went to the show the first evening, but 
were halted at the door for their tickets. 
Tickets? Tickets? They had no tickets, 
had had tickets. The manager 
said the entrance fee was fifteen cents 
each. Willie and John retreated, puzzled. 
On their homeward way they met a 
good citizen who inquired if they had 
been to the new show and how they had 
liked it; they rambled vaguely of a 
curious state of affairs prevailing at the 


indignation 


never 
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theatre. Their friend, in a great internal 
rage, guessed what had happened; 
Willie and John to be asked for tickets! 
— something would be done about that, 
and right off, too! He burst into the 
drugstore and telephoned for assistance, 
a selectman, and another important 
citizen; these three at once waited upon 
the manager to stun him with the news 
that unless two foolish boys could see 
his old show free, the show would be 
boycotted, washed out! But the mana- 
ger was amenable, apologetic, even 
amused — why, sure, he just hadn't 
understood about those funny boys; it 
was all right, they could come whenever 
they pleased, he would give instructions, 
should he or would they correct the 
unfortunate impression in the minds of 
Willie and John? Oh, they would — or 
they’d telephone Eliza Critchlow to let 
’em know it was a mistake; she kind of 
took an interest in ’em. It was a fierce 
thing if Willie and John could not go to 
a cheap movie now and then, they 
asserted baleful glare at the 
Absolutely, he grinned 
would the hall be large enough if he 
hung out a sign “Idiots Free’? The 
committee fumed, and stanmiped out; 
strangers weren t supposed to make fun 
of Willie and John. the 
wards of Providence were shortly in- 
formed by Aunt Eliza that they had 
misunderstood about the tickets the 
fifteen cents was a collection for a new 
piano for the hall and they needn't 
worry over that. 

“We 

Elizy,”’ 


with a 
manager. 


Anyway 


could give fifteen cents 
drawled John in his slow, 
silly voice. Willie nodded and grinned. 

“Oh, Mrs. Critchlow 
hurriedly. ‘It’s finished, that collection. 
They’ve got the money now, you see. 
Can you take a parcel to the post office 
for me tomorrow, Willie? And dig some 


no,” said 


worms for Captain Ben?”’ 
“Ye-ah,” replied Willie. “He 


goin’ 
fishin’: 
“I’m going to eat em,” whispered 
Captain Ben, winking at the school- 
marm. 

“Tell be just like them to ask around 
about that piano,” fussed Aunt Eliza, 
thudding her feet down very hard in 
annoyance, “and I'll have to explain 
that away. And I do wish they wouldn’t 
call me Elizy!” 

“Remember ‘they’re just not awfully 
bright,’ Elizy, not half-witted, o’ course,” 
teased Captain Ben, twinkling. 

I was present the next morning when 
Willie called for the parcel and delivered 
a tomato-can of wriggling bait. Aunt 
Eliza gave him ten cents, the current 
price for errands, and I watched Captain 


(Continued on page 32) 
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DOWN EAST DELICACIES 


“Rules” from the State of Maine 


BY IMOGENE WOLCOTT 


Ay ASTONISHING thing hap- 
pened to the early settlers who came to 
Maine. After they had laboriously 
cleared away the menacing forests and 
planted gardens and orchards, they 
found that their land not only bore 
more bountifully than they had ex- 
pected, but their fruits and vegetables 
were more luscious than they had ever 
before encountered. 

Today we know why this was so. 
Maine, at the time of the coming of the 
white man, was not a farming country 


but a dense forest. For countless cen- 
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the had 


needles 


turies soil been enriched by 
and the pines, 
maples and beeches. Not only that, but 


the cool nights and warm days fostered 


leaves from 


ideal ‘‘growing weather.” 

Thus the high repute in which Maine 
produce is held today is not surprising. 
It is no mere matter of accident, that 
Aroostook County produces more than 
twice as many potatoes per acre as any 
other place in the world, or that Maine 
corn, blueberries, apples, beans and 
peas and dairy products are bywords of 
excellence. And as though to pile riches 





on riches, nature has endowed Maine 
with a seacoast that is a natural habitat 
for lobsters, 
and other sea foods. 


clams, mussels, sardines 
The first four Maine recipes which 
follow have been contributed by Mar- 
jorie Mills, ‘“‘the girl from Maine.’ The 
apple jelly recipe comes from Mrs. Allan 
A. Houston, a former State-of-Mainer, 
now living in Dover Point, N. H. It 
originally belonged to her grandmother, 
Harriet Ann Newman Webb. Mrs. J. H. 
Prince, Auburn, Maine, vouches for 
the oatmeal cookies. Miss Agnes Mahan, 
Boston Globe, 
edited the four sea food recipes. The 
remainder are from my files. 


household editor of the 


BakepD PoraTo 
Large baked Maine potato 
Mashed turnip 

Milk 

Butter, salt and pepper 


SURPRISE 


Cut a slice from baked potato, remove pulp; 
mash with half as much turnip, add butter, 
seasoning and milk. Beat well. Pile into shells 
and place in oven until served. 


AppLe Pan Dowpy 
7 quart of apples, sliced 
7 cup light brown sugar 
14 leaspoon cinnamon 
Lg teaspoon clove 

Ve le aspoon nutmeg 


1 table spoons butter 
'4 cup cider 


Butter a pudding dish. Put in sliced apples 
and cider. Spread sugar over the apples and 
sprinkle the spices over the sugar. Dot the top 
with butter and cover with biscuit dough, %- 
inch thick. Leave holes for the steam to escape 
through the crust. Bake slowly. Long, slow 
baking in a moderate oven improves the flavor 


Corn PuppING 
4 cups State of Maine canned corn 
2 tablespoons flour 
7 teaspoon sugar 
7 teaspoon salt 
Pinch of pepper 
2 eggs, separated 
7 cup milk 
2 tablespoons melted butter 


Mix corn with dry ingredients, add egg 
yolks, milk and melted butter. Fold in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Bake in a buttered dish set 
in water, in moderate oven (350° F.), until 
knife, when inserted, comes out clean. 


Potato PANCAKES 
2 large Maine potatoes grated (use fine grater) 
2 eggs, beaten 
7 cup milk 
7 tablespoon shortening 
2 cups flour 
7 teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


Beat until smooth. Bake as usual on a hot 


griddle. 


APPLE JELLY 
Cut one-half peck tart apples in quarters, 
leaving skin and When drain 
through a jelly bag. Add as much sugar as juice 
and let boil until the sugar sheets from the 


cores. soft, 


(Continued on page 37) 











YANKEES and the PRESIDENCY 


“What is wrong with the Y ankee in Politics anyway? What was wrong with 


Tom Reed, Daniel Webster, Blaine, J. P. Hale, and the others?’ 


IL. was Portland, Maine, in 
June 1896, and the evening crowd at 
Foss’ drugstore gathered early on 
Tuesday the 16th and again the next 
evening to discuss the Republican con- 
vention in St. Portland’s and 
Maine’s first citizen, Thomas B. Reed, 
candidate for the nomination, 
and all of Portland had been at feather- 
edge for a fortnight. Thursday the 
crowd gathered still earlier. Some came 
directly from work, not bothering with 
supper except to munch a few of the Ed 
Foss jawbreakers and chocolate monu- 
ments. The papers said that they were 
going to start balloting out in St. Louis; 
and, perhaps, when Portland went to bed 
that night, Tom Reed would be headed 
right straight for the White House. 

Yet there was a belligerence about 
the men who sat around in the light of 
the gas lamps in Foss’ store. Tom Reed 
was the biggest man in Maine 
gest in the United States and nobody 
had better be making any funny talk 
about his 300 pounds and his six foot 
two, either he was big, a great man. 
Some said it was in the bag already for 
McKinley. But the party couldn't turn 
Tom Reed down. If the Republicans 
were simple enough to fall for that softy 
from Ohio, then they deserved to get 
Bryan for president. What had McKin- 
ley ever done? Reed beat him for 
Speaker, didn’t he? Wrote a tariff bill, 
that’s all McKinley ever did to amount 
to anything, and probably somebody 
else did the work of that. The bill stunk 
so that it cost the ’92 election. 

Suppose Joe Manley had sold out to 
McKinley? No, Joe wouldn’t sell out. 
But he was a numbskull to say what he 
did last week. There he was, national 
committee man from Maine and going 
to be Reed’s manager at the Conven- 
tion; and when the committee meeting 
goes hot for McKinley, he loses his 
gimp and comes out and says McKinley 
will get it on the first ballot! Of course, 
afterwards, he said he was sorry and 
shouldn’t have shot off; but godda 
mighty, it was a fool thing to be blat- 
ting around. It’s that Hanna bird. He 
probably put the Indian sign on Joe. 
Shrewd as they come, that Hanna. 
They say he’s bought up all the South- 
ern delegates. 


Louis. 


was a 


big- 


BY RONALD BRIDGES 


Where’s Tom tonight? Down to the 
Portland Club? Sure. They got a direct 
wire to St. Louis. The whole of Eastern 
Promenade is down there getting every 
tick. New England’s for him solid, isn’t 
it? That’s the tough part of it Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island are standing 
with Maine all right; but Connecticut 
is split, and New Hampshire is wabbly 
around What about Ver- 
mont? Oh, they went hell-a-hooting for 
McKinley first shot out of the gun. 

Charlie Littlefield is going to nomi- 
nate, they say. He can rip off a good 
speech any time. Good State o’ Mainer, 
Charlie. Young from Boston 
going to speak for Reed, too. Lodge, 
his name is. A little mite young, but 
smarter’n a weasel. Suppose that Roose- 
velt can hold New York for him? He’s 
all for Tom 
but no telling if he can hold his delega- 
tion. Awful lot of votes in New York. 

The cigar smoke grew thicker and the 
gas lights thinner. Ed Foss, having re- 


the edges. 


fellow 


great friend of Tom’s 


signed himself to doing no drug busi- 
ness for the duration, did a fair trade in 
cigars and ginger beer and let it go at 
that. The men grew restive. No word 
from the club. Ought to send somebody 
down for news. Must have had the first 
ballot by now. 

Suddenly the door burst open and 
in strode Thomas B. Reed himself, a 
giant of a man in high bowler hat and 
long black cloak. And his face looked as 
black as anything he wore. There was a 
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scuffle of feet as men started forward or 
got their feet under them to get up. But 
one glance at Tom Reed’s face, and 
everybody eased back into position. A 
few managed to say, “Even’ Tom,” but 
questions stuck where they started in a 
score of throats. The floor sagged and a 
hundred bottles shivered as the great 
man marched through the crowd, ig- 
noring everybody. At the back of the 
store he walloped the counter with his 
fist and roared at Ed Foss, “Give me a 
dose of salts!” 

Without Mr. Reed 
seized the glass, gulped down his hem- 
lock, turned and strode magnificently 
out to Congress street and headed for 
home. The loafers slowly came to life 
again. ‘‘Well,” “looks 
sort of as if Tom didn’t get it.” With a 
lot of head-shaking and mutterings of 
“Too bad” and “Damn’ shame,” the 
crowd dispersed. And as they left, the 
druggist remarked to no one in particu- 
lar, “Funny thing —New England 
doesn’t stand by her own; Blaine found 
that out. Funny though.” 

There is something a little odd about 
New England’s record with the presi- 
dency. All but one of the American 
presidents have come from the East, yet 
only four have been Down East Yan- 
kees, and none of these four has had 
two full terms. Two Yankee presidents 


another word, 


said someone, 


were given a grudging one term each; 
two are termed political accidents, 
foisted on the country by unusual cir- 
cumstances. Since 1852 only one Yankee 
New Englander) 
chosen to occupy the White House, and 
only one other has been the nominee of a 
major party. Moreover, New England- 
born sons living in other states who 
this office 
been able to shake the Yankee hoodoo. 
Yet scores of Yankees have risen to top 


(meaning has been 


have striven for have not 


leadership in all parties. What is the 
matter with us, anyhow? Have we got 
something that no one has told us 
about? 

Well, it started this way. John Adams 
succeeded Washington, not because the 
country liked him especially, but be- 
cause he was the vice-president and peo- 
ple, not being used to a republic, could 
not think of anything else to do at the 
time. They took it for granted that the 
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vice-president would be elevated, no 
matter who he was. John Adams was an 
independent sort of person. He wound 
up with nobody liking him, unless it was 
Abigail; and, if the record is clear, she 


had her misgivings. One term was 
enough, the people decided, and they 
promoted Jefferson; John Adams taught 
them a lesson, and they never promoted 
another vice-president, excepting Van 
Buren, who was not really elevated to 
the office by the people: Jackson threw 
him in along with a bill of goods. In 
1824 John Quincy Adams, his father’s 
son, ran for the office. He got it, but by 
the closest squeak on the books. The 
electoral college failed of choice; and, 
for the one and only time in our history, 
the House of Representatives exercised 
its constitutional right to elect. 

By this time a new tradition of promo- 
tion had been established: Madison, 
Monroe, and Adams had all been secre- 
tary of state before going on to the 
White House. J. Q. promptly killed 
that; we have never had a secretary of 
state promoted directly since. Although 
each previous president except John 
Adams had had two terms, four years of 
the Massachusetts Yankee were enough 
for the country. The people turned to 
Jackson with enthusiasm. He had two 
terms easily and might have had a third, 
but forbore and passed the mantle on 
to Van Buren. 

No Yankee reached the top again 
until 1852, when the Democrats got 
into a deadlock at their Baltimore con- 
vention. Four candidates fought it out 
for 48 ballots, and on the 49th a dark 
horse, Franklin Pierce of Hillsboro, 
N. H., was the landslide nominee of the 
weary delegates. His name had not been 
offered to the convention until the 35th 
ballot. He was elected, but not re- 
elected. The Democrats disposed of 
President Pierce in short order four 
years later and nominated James Bu- 
chanan of Pennsylvania. After the Civil 
War the Republican party was in the 
saddle, and New England produced the 
most of its leaders — but no president 
until Calvin Coolidge entered the 
White House upon the death of Warren 
Harding. 

Superficially, that is the story. There 
is a great deal more to it, however. 
Thomas B. Reed was only one of many 
Yankees who aspired to the highest 
office in our land. Some people insist 
that no man gets to be first selectman 
without setting his course for the presi- 
dency, but that may be an exaggera- 
tion. Perhaps, no man becomes gov- 
ernor or is sent to Washington without 
thinking of it; certainly, once a man in 
public life has gained national promi- 
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nence, he is pestered by a presidential 
hankering all the way to the grave. Men 
have died of the disappointment of un- 
fulfilled ambition. Some say that Web- 
ster and Blaine did; but whether or no, 
these two men are New England’s most 
tragic figures in the mocking pursuit of 
political glory. Each was the most fa- 
mous political figure of his day, the 
dominant figure in his party. Webster 
never came anywhere near getting the 
votes of a convention; Blaine did get the 


Nar 
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**As independent as a New England hog on New 





England ice”’ 


votes, once, but was beaten in the elec- 
tion. To add to the jest, Webster had 
two chances to be vice-president at a 
mere nod of the head, and Blaine had 
one chance. Each time the invitation 
was declined, and each time the presi- 
dent died in office. Luck itself, seems to 
have been against us New Englanders. 
Only Calvin Coolidge in his sphinx-like 
way out-hexed the ill luck of the Yan- 
kees. 

Daniel Webster of Salisbury, N. H., 
and Marshfield, Mass., was the great 
leader of the Whig party. To be sure, 
he shared this leadership to some extent 
with Henry Clay, but Clay was from 
Democratic country while Webster was 
a Whig from Whigland. 

In 1833 Webster went on a speaking 
tour of the West, privately admitting 
that he was building for 1836 when he 
would have served 13 years in Washing- 
ton, four as a New Hampshire Congress- 
man and nine as the great senator from 
the Bay State. 1836 came, and the 


Massachusetts legislature nominated 
him political conventions not then 
being the fashion. But Martin Van 


Buren was elected with 170 electoral 
votes. Webster was a poor fourth with 
14. 

In 1839 it looked as if the Whigs were 
going to concentrate on General Harri- 
son. Whenever Webster spoke, thou- 
sands flocked to hear him and to ap- 





plaud, but they bad their affections 
elsewhere. Scenting the kill, the crowds 
would roar “Van, Van is a used up 
man!” Then they would give three 
cheers for the Indian fighter but not for 
the senator. Leaving his fate in the 
hands of his friends, Black Daniel sailed 
for Europe. When he returned in De- 
cember, he found that a Whig conven- 
tion had already been held and the 
ticket was Harrison and Tyler. Massa- 
chusetts had offered his name in gin- 
gerly fashion, but had received no re- 
sponse. Webster could easily have had 
Tyler’s place, but no one dared suggest 
it after a few of his friends had been 
frozen for trying the idea on him. 

Four years later the Whigs looked 
again to the West and picked Clay. 
Webster acquiesced and supported the 
ticket wholeheartedly. In 1848 things 
on the surface seemed right for the 
nomination, and the senator was really 
confident. Nevertheless, even among his 
closest friends the plain hard truth be- 
apparent: Webster could 
never be nominated. Why, no one could 
figure out. He had everything but. 
What Zachary Taylor’s politics were 
nobody knew, including Taylor, but the 
Whigs staked out a claim on him, and 
he was soon running a close race with 
General Scott in the pre-convention 
betting. The action of the convention 
was a bitter blow to Webster’s pride: at 
the top of his career as a statesman, the 
greatest orator of his day, he received on 
the first ballot 22 votes, standing fourth 
among six with unschooled, untrained 
Zachary Taylor out in front with 111. 
By the fourth and final ballot, even 
Massachusetts deserted her not-so-fa- 
vorite son, and Taylor was nominated. 
Webster was offered the vice-presiden- 
tial nomination, but rejected it scorn- 
fully. Millard Fillmore did not reject it 
and became president when 
died. 

By 1852 the only person left with any 
belief in Daniel Webster’s chances was 
Daniel Webster. His name went before 
the convention. For 53 ballots his old 
neighbors from the Granite State voted 
for him, and some of the Massachusetts 
delegates did, too. The Maine delega- 
tion were for General Scott on every 
ballot, as were most of the other New 
Englanders. Fillmore and Scott fought 
it on until Scott won on the 53d ballot. 
That Webster’s last try. Four 
months later he died, a hurt, bewildered 
old man of 70. 

The story of Blaine of Maine follows 
much the same pattern. He, too, had a 
brilliant record as congressman, senator, 
and secretary of state; in addition he 
served as speaker of the house. Whether 


gan to be 


Taylor 


was 














he was consumed with ambition for the 
presidency, as his enemies said, or gen- 
erally indifferent to it, as he professed, 
it is certain that he was the logical candi- 
date in 1876. That year he tried hard to 
get the nomination. Colonel Robert 
Ingersoll made the nominating speech 
dubbing him the Plumed Knight. His 
vote on the first ballot was so far ahead 
that it was clearly Blaine against the 
field. Nevertheless, the field consoli- 
dated on Rutherford B. Hayes; and 
Blaine lost. In 1880 he was in the run- 
ning but declined second place on the 
ticket. Arthur took it and became presi- 
dent when Garfield was killed. 

In the wild campaign of 1884, Blaine 
got the nomination at last, but only 
after a factional fight that made Victory 
in November impossible. He might have 
been nominated and elected instead of 
Benjamin Harrison in 1888, but he had 
lost heart and could not face the pros- 
pect of another °84. Four years later the 
nomination went to Harrison again, al- 
though this time Blaine, apparently, 
would have accepted it. Frustrated for 
the last time, he died early in 1893. 

These are not the only Yankees who 
might have been. John P. 
Rochester, N. H., grandson of the fight- 
ing O’Briens of Machias, Maine, was 
the presidential nominee of the Free 


Soil party in 1852. When that party 


metamorphosed into the Republicans of 


1856, Hale was an active candidate to 
lead the new cause. But Frémont got the 
title role, and after him came Abraham 
Lincoln. B. F. Butler, the beclouded 
political general of the Civil War, was a 
presidential aspirant, after being gov- 
ernor of The best he 
could get was a nomination by the com- 
bined Greenback and Anti-monopolist 
parties in 1884. That did not get him 
anywhere. Indeed, the nominations 
most readily accorded New Englanders 
have been from such parties as these 
two. The Prohibition party nominated 
Neal Dow of Portland once. He received 
10,305 votes out of several million. John 
W. Phelps * of Vermont headed the 
American party ticket in 1880 and got 
ust 707 votes. 

Native-born 


Massachusetts. 


Yankees have risen to 
prominence in other parts of the coun- 
try. Several of real stature have tried 
for the presidency. First of these ex- 
patriates is Lewis Cass ¢ of Michigan, 
who was once the village blacksmith’s 
son in Exeter, N. H. Cass was a candi- 

* General Phelps, who was born in Guilford and lived 
much of his life in Brattleboro, is a remarkable but little- 
known figure. He served in the Mexican War, was a 
general in the Civil War, wrote many textbooks, trans- 


lated from the French, and was a pioneer in the field of 
education 
+t Cass had a distinguished public record in the army, 


in Congress, as Secretary of War, and as Ambassador to 
France. 


Hale of 


date for the Democratic nomination 
three times in succession. In 1844 and 
1852, he lost and the Democrats won; in 
1848, he won the nomination but the 
Whigs won the election. Stephen A. 
Douglas of Illinois was several times a 
candidate and in 1860 was the nominee 
of one section of his party. Douglas was 
born and raised in Brandon, Vermont. 


Salmon P. Chase * of Ohio, a native of 


Cornish, N. H., was a leading candidate 
for the presidential nomination in sev- 
eral conventions but was never success- 
ful. In more recent times General Leon- 
ard Wood, born in Win- 


who was 


chester, N. H., and was a graduate of 


Harvard Medical School, made a spec- 
tacular try for the Republican nomina- 
tion. That was in 1920 when Harding 
was the dark horse winner. 

Several Yankees have served as vice- 
president since the days of John Adams, 
but not until Calvin Coolidge’s hour 
came, did one have the fortune to sit in 
the president’s chair. Levi P. Morton, ¢ 
a native of Shoreham, Vermont, was 
vice-president under Benjamin Harrison 

who term in robust 
health. Henry Wilson, t Grant’s running 
mate in 1872, 
statesman, born in Farmington, N. H. 
Hannibal Hamlin of Maine came pretty 
close to the presidency. In 1864 he was 
anxious to have another term as vice- 


lived out his 


was a Massachusetts 





© That elusive something that makes distant scenes 


and distant men so enchanting” 


* Chase lived in Keene for a while. He was a Dart 
mouth graduate, had an eminently successful career as 
Congressman, governor of Ohio, Secretary of the Treas 
ury, and Chief Justice. Originally a Democrat, he be 
came leader of the Liberty party, then of the Fre« 
Soilers, and finally a Republican. While still Chief 
Justice in 1872 he made a last, desperate, but unsuccess 
ful bid for the presidency via the Democratic party 

t+ Morton rose to fame in New York, but he roamed 
over a good deal of New England first. He attended 
school in Shoreham, then moved to Enfield, Mass., 
where he clerked in a store. Later he kept store in Con- 
cord and Hanover, N. H. and was for a time in business 
in Boston. He also taught school in Boscawen, N 

t Mr. Wilson has a peculiar history. He was born 
Jeremiah Jones Colbath and was early bound by inden 
ture to a farmer. He celebrated the end of his service by 
having his name changed by an act of the New Hamp 
shire legislature. He was a shoe worker in Natick, Mass 
for a while, and then had a wanderjahr in the South, 
where he was impressed by two things, the wrong of 
slavery and the lack of shoes. Returning to New Eng 
land, he made a fortune in shoes for the Southern trade 
and became an anti-slavery statesman. 


president and Lincoln wanted him for 
the nominee. A deal was on, however, 
and Andrew Johnson was given the his- 
toric second place on the ticket. In 
1896 the Democrats picked a solid 
Yankee businessman to take some of 
the curse of radicalism from William 


Jennings Bryan. Arthur Sewall of Bath, 


Maine, was the man. 

There are Yankee prodigals today 
who have done a good deal better than 
eat political husks in countries. 
Wheeler of Montana and 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming are Massa- 
chusetts boys from Hudson and Chelsea, 
respectively. Among the congressmen 
are Jesse Walcott of Michigan, native 
of Gardner, Mass., and Robert Allen of 
Pennsylvania, born and raised in Win- 
chester, Mass. All of these men have at 


far 
Senators 


least a technical chance for the presi- 
dency, but that chance looks rather 
slim. 

Of course, those who interest us most 
right now, anno Domini one-nine-three- 
nine, are our own Yankee statesmen on 
the home soil: Bridges, Lodge, Danaher, 
Aiken, Murphy, Saltonstall, Barrows, 
Vanderbilt, Baldwin, Brewster, and 
Martin and the rest. Will one of them 
ever be president? Well, here are some 
observations drawn from a long look at 
the records and a glance into the tea 
leaves. New England is the most definite 
geographical unit of states in the coun- 
try. By 


political and social bloc, a psychologi- 


outlanders it is considered a 


cal unit. Yet no son of New England 
from John Adams down, has ever had 
the six states solidly behind him. Even 
when Blaine got the nomination, Maine 
was the only New England state com- 
pletely on his side. Coolidge, of course, 
was unopposed in 1924, but in 1920, 
when his name was put in, even Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont doubt- 


ful. 
It is said 


were 
that the six states are so 
small that none of them commands a 
strategic position in a national conven- 
But 
bined electoral votes of 
total 41. New York has only 
that, and 
less. New England’s 41 are more than 
the Ohio In- 
diana, more than the three Pacific coast 
states with Arizona and New Mexico to 
boot, more than the total votes of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah. If we 


Yankees ever could work together, ever 


notice: the com- 


New 


tion or election. 
England 
six more 
has five 


than Pennsylvania 


combined votes of and 


Wyoming, and 
would stand by our man, we could come 
pretty near putting him across. 
What is wrong with the Yankee in 
politics, anyway? What was wrong with 
(Continued on page 36) 
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AINE WILL WIN! 


A survey of the Pine Tree State’s battle for agri- 
cultural and economic victory 


By DAMON RIPLEY, 


BERNARD ESTERS, 


JOHN L. BAXTER and ARTHUR GREENLEAF 


Photos by courtesy of Maine Development Commission 


Maine’s Star Salesman ... Hon. Lewis 


* 


O. Barrows 


By Damon Ripley, Staff Editor, Yankee 


IL. Is a pretty far cry from 
peddling a few newspapers before and 
after school on the Main Street of New- 
port, Maine, to the merchandising of 
50,000 carloads of potatoes, 60 million 
cans of corn, 240,000 cases of blue- 
berries, 2,000,000 cases of sardines 
countless barrels of lobsters and other 
seafoods, clams, clam chowder, beans, 
peas, carrots, squash, apples — in the 
markets of the world. Yet this man who 
successfully accomplished the first job at 
his father’s drugstore years ago now 
leads off, State of Mainers will tell you, 
in this second. 

To him, Maine readily acknowledges 
the credit for the sympathetic under- 
standing of an agricultural problem, a 
vision of how it might be solved, and 
translation of that vision into action. 

Given to brevity, these Downeasters 
put it very simply. ‘“The problem was a 
sales problem. The Governor’s a natural 
born salesman.” 

Leave it at that, and perhaps you, too, 
have the whole story, but without know- 
ing the Governor personally, you per- 
haps wouldn’t feel the full import of the 
words. You’d lack that immediate im- 
pression which one gets after a few words 
with him. He goes on a few sound fun- 


Governor Barrows and Marjorie Mills, the “‘girl 
from Maine,” at the inauguration of Maine's 
national radio network broadcast in the interest 


of Maine foods 


Governor Barrows at Eastern States Exposition, 
1937, introduces new Maine packaged potatoes to 
Governors Cross, Aiken, Hoffman (New Jersey), 
Hurley, Murphy, and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York 
Gordon Benn, selected as living counterpart of 
Maine’s famous Potato Boy, with the Governor at 
his executive office 
First’ Maine-Idaho gubernatorial potato-digging 
contest. Governor Barrows of Maine versus Gov- 
ernor Clark of Idaho at Fort Fairfield. The second 
was held this year in Idaho 


damentals and he sticks to them hard. 

There were the newspapers from his 
father’s store. Later, there was spare 
time selling on Saturday afternoons in 
John H. Corey’s grocery store. At high 
school age, there was a night job in a 
clothing store owned by Charles A 
Loud, evenings, when farmers in sur- 
rounding districts came in for their 
supplies. 

It was in Charles Loud’s store that a 
customer inquired of him for a pair of 
“paw socks.” 

**Paw socks,’ Lewis Barrows replied. 
*“Never heard of them.” 

**Paw socks, paw socks is what I aim to 
get,’ the man insisted. ““And I know 
you’ve got ’em.” 

‘*‘Paw socks,” the present governor 
repeated. “‘Paw socks, paw socks 
well, I confess, I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

**Paw socks, paw socks,” the man con- 
tinued after him. ‘‘Paw socks is mittens 
where I come from.” 

So it went, the boy learning the lan- 
guage of the people, getting to know 
their ways, and customs. 

At 14 he was helping his Dad in the 
drugstore, selling behind the counter. 
It was there he learned the value of dis- 
play — the value of advertised brands 

the power of suggestion that leads a 
buyer into choosing one brand in favor 
of another. 

“We never tried to deceive a buyer. If he 
wanted a certain brand, he got it. We never 
tried to substitute.” 

The Governor will tell you of the 
day he graduated from college (Uni- 
versity of Maine), where he had 
had a distinguished career, and where 
he met his grand wife, Pauline Marjorie 
Pomeroy. 

**Parke Davis Company had a repre- 
sentative there. He offered me a job. 
He had five men he was taking into the 


(Continued on page 26) 











Maine’s Star Product . . . Potatoes 





By Bernard E. Esters, Editor, Houlton Pioneer Times 


Mhaune’s Agricultural renas- 
cence is on the way! 

Born of necessity and reared in the 
doleful atmosphere of a depression, 
a modernized program of merchandising 
and publicity has become symbolic of 
the courage, foresight and confidence of 
Maine’s producers of food products. 

The potato farmers of the State’s 
northernmost counties, led by Aroos- 
took, were the spearhead in this epic 
thrust for wider markets, greater con- 
sumer acceptance and more generous 
financial returns. Theirs was the boot- 
strap lift that has defied its critics and 
is emerging as vindication for those 
hardy souls who were its pioneers. 

A few years ago Maine’s potato farm- 
ers glumly contemplated a too long 
interval of ruinous prices that were, at 
an alarming rate, 
mount, mortgages to be increased and 


causing debts to 


future security to seem more and more 
remote. It was clearly recognized that 
greater annual national potato produc- 
tion and a corresponding decline in 
consumption were to blame for the 
situation. The problem, then, was not 
to find the causes of the condition but 
an escape from it. 

What about advertising, and mer- 
chandising? some of the leaders asked 
themselves. They had seen what re- 
markable things had been done for the 
orange and grapefruit growers of Cali- 
fornia and the logical query was whether 
or not a similar application of newspaper 
space, radio time and trade cultivation 
applied to potatoes, might not be the 
answer they were so desperately seeking. 

About this time Sturges Dorrance, 
New York advertising and merchandis- 
ing executive, appeared on the scene 
with what appeared to be a solution. 
He had a knowledge of Maine, gained 
during 30 years of summering in the 
State, and he had faith in the high 
quality of the things Maine farms and 
coastal waters produced for the nation’s 
table. He brought to the picture the 
modern viewpoint of scientific adver- 
tising and merchandising. He sold his 
visionary plan to farm leaders in Aroos- 
took and other counties and to State 
officials at Augusta and thus was born 
the first strictly agricultural advertising 
program in the history of advertising. 
The first year the small sum of $25,000 
was secured by legislative appropriation, 
for testing territories. 

Action followed the success of this 
first trial—swift, definite and determined 


action. Spurred by the assurance they 
were on the right track and armed with 
invaluable new knowledge, the farmers 
of ‘Maine then proceeded to uproot 
tradition and scatter precedent to the 
four winds. They could see light and 
they scurried for it hell-bent. They be- 
came an anomaly among a tax-bur- 
dened people. They asked for more taxes. 

In less time than it takes to explore 
the pros and cons of the controversy, 
the Maine legislature, responding, mind 
you, to a voluntary request, had assessed 
a tax of one cent a barrel on every barrel 
Maine 
with the stipulation that the proceeds 
must be administered under the Maine 
Development Commission to advertise 


of potatoes sold by growers, 


the great wisdom of including potatoes 
as a vital part of every diet and the 
superlative value of Maine potatoes as 
compared to those grown elsewhere. The 
sum thus raised might from 
$100,000 to $150,000 or more, 


depending on the size of the crop sold. 


vary 
even 


The necessity of an identifying trade- 
mark was recognized and the now fa- 
miliar blue, white and red insignia was 
adopted. To preserve for shippers brand 
names they had spent years in popular- 
izing, the trade-mark was so arranged 
that it would accommodate individual 
trade names without interfering with the 
effectiveness of either. First used on po- 
tatoes this trade-mark has now become 
the badge of merit for many 
State of Maine food products. 

The need for more careful grading 


other 


of potatoes was apparent and regulations 
became stricter to emphasize better 
quality. Other supplementary plans 
were laid and, in the Fall of 1937, house- 
wives of these United States found a 
State of Maine “tuber in a top hat” 
insistently knocking at kitchen 
doors. 

Whether it was the fresh novelty of 
the whole plan or the effrontery of its 
sponsors to think the lowly soil-bred 
spud could be transformed into an aris- 
tocrat, or whether the appeal was from 
the genuine merit and seeming sound- 

(Continued on page 34) 


their 


Hand picking begins where 
leaves off 


Modern spraying methods increase profits 


machine digging 


The whole family turns to on the Kitchen farm 
in Aroostook 

Hussy field at Unionville. From fields like these, 

free of weeds, come 957 of the nation’s canned 
blueberries 
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The Packers Under Fire 





By John L. Baxter, Maine Chairman of the New England Council 


| 6 the World War, can- 
ning * in Maine was a peaceful business 
with little serious competition from out- 
side the State. Maine corn was Maine 
corn, and the name sold the product 
sometimes, unfortunately, it was the 
name rather than the product which 
made the sale. In 1917 and 1918 the 
country needed foodstuffs. Prices were 
high, and the Federal Government 
called upon the farmers and canners 
to do their bit by increasing their pro- 
duction. With noble patriotism — so it 
was called — they responded. Acreage 
was increased, factories were enlarged, 
or new ones were built to take care of 
the augmented production. There was 
some increase in Maine, but the bulk 
of it was in the Middle West, where the 
amount that could be grown was prac- 
tically unlimited, while in Maine there 
was not much additional fertile land 
available. During this same period the 
Middle West, having comparatively 
few old plants, modernized those and 
built many new ones equipped with 
modern machinery. New strains of seed 
were introduced there, particularly 
“Country Gentleman.” Prices paid the 
growers were less than half those paid 
in Maine and production costs in the 
large factories typical of the West, 
which packed three to five hundred 
thousand cases, were much lower than 
those in the small Maine ‘‘corn-shops” 
which packed ten to twenty-five thou- 
sand cases. The result was that the 
Maine Canning Industry found itself 
in much the same predicament as that 
of many other long-established busi- 
nesses, particularly, those in New Eng- 
land. 

It began to be whispered at the tops 
of their voices by the Illinois and Minne- 
sota canners that Maine had had its 
day as a canning State and from now 
on, would have to take a back seat to 
the more progressive Midwestern States. 

*In 1839, Isaac Winslow persuaded his brother-in- 
law, Caleb Jones, to plant a small field of sweet corn near 
Portland. Winslow made the necessary cans and canned 
it. That is believed to be the first successful attempt to 
can any vegetable in the United States. 

During the Civil War canning grew very rapidly, and 
it is from that period the connection with it of the 
Baxter, Davis, Morrill and Burnham families dates. 


Other families have come and gone, but these all still 
have representatives engaged in canning in Maine. 


Goldenrod variety corn courtesy J. Horace 


Macfarland Co. 
Pickers at work 


Corn in husk at a Maine “‘corn shop” 


At a Farm and Home Week meeting 
at Orono in March, 1929, the condition 
of the Maine corn canning industry 
was one of the principal topics of dis- 
cussion. It was concluded that the mat- 
ter was a joint problem for the growers 
and the canners and could best be 
attacked by combined action with the 
assistance of the State Department of 
Agriculture, the College of Agriculture, 
the Extension Service and the Experi- 
ment Station. An opportunity was of- 
fered to appoint a committee, known as 
the Conference Committee. 

The membership consisted of three 
growers, three canners and several De- 
partment of Agriculture, College of 
Agriculture, Extension Service and Ex- 
periment Station representatives. A 
meeting was promptly arranged and the 
committee got to work. It really was a 
good committee and started by analyz- 
ing the problem. Growers, canners and 
State men all went to work on this 
analysis. As various meetings were held, 
a representative of the Extension Serv- 
ice, Secretary of the Committee, soon 
took over the job of “‘coérdinator.”’ 

The Extension Service then made a 
study of Midwestern competition. This 
study uncovered many valuable ideas. 
A program for the development of hy- 
brid seeds suitable for Maine conditions 
was immediately started at Highmoor 
Farm. This was slow work, but the 
average yield now from these new seed 
varieties has been over twenty-five per 
cent greater than that of the average 
yield of the varieties formerly used. At 
the same time, the quality produced was 
tremendously improved. Miles Lang- 
ley, of the Portland Packing Company, 
carried on this work with Don Reed, 
Dr. Griffee and Russell Bailey, of the 
Experiment Station. A Maine Canners’ 
seed-growing committee was estab- 
lished. This committee grows a large 
part of the sweet corn seed planted by 
the canners, codperates in the develop- 
ment of new and improved strains of 
seeds and maintains a fellowship every 
year at the University of Maine for one 
graduate student who works for the 
committee supervising seed growing 
during the growing season. 

Fertilizing and planting experiments 
at the Experiment Station have also 
done much to reduce the cost of growing 
sweet corn in Maine. Growers’ meetings 
are now held annually in most canning 
communities. The results of the most 


(Continued on page 35) 








Fisher Folk to the Front 


By Arthur R. Greenleaf, Commissioner of Sea and Shore Fisheries 


‘in lobstermen of Maine 
had long been a forgotten group until 
recent years. True, they had all this 
time been dumping the hauls of their 
pots onto the docks of Maine coastal 
cities, knowing they were producing 
the best obtainable of one of the most 
sought after delicacies of the sea. Never- 
theless, even if they knew that, there was 
more than room for others to know it, 
too. Lobster groups have been organized 
now and advertising campaigns begun 
in the large metropolitan centers. 

As with our agricultural products, 
the Maine trade-mark was brought into 
play here with great success. It is an in- 
genious device bearing the blue, red, 
and white label attached to the claw- 
sure State of Maine identification. Polic- 
ing of markets to defend the public 
against inferior substitutes gave still 
greater protection. 

More than 7,000 lobster and ground 
fishing licenses will be issued this year. 
The total number of persons employed 
will run over 25,000. The value of 
boats, plants and equipment will go into 
the millions. The lobster catch alone is 
valued at several million and equip- 
ment at $1,500,000. Incidentally Maine 
is the nation’s largest lobster producing 
state and the fame of these crustaceans 
has spread to the far corners of the earth. 

Over 100,000,000 pounds of ground- 
fish valued at $2,500,000 were landed 
in 1938. This included cod, haddock, 
rosefish and other popular varieties. 
Clams, herring, mackerel, pollock, crabs 
and halibut all helped to swell the total 
landings. 

That the Maine sardine is becoming 
more popular is proven by the 1939 
pack which estimates place at 2,000,000 
cases. This branch of the industry alone 
can be conservatively valued at $10,- 
000,000. 

Deep sea scallops, that delicious sea 
food in which the Atlantic bordering 
the Maine coast abounds, is also another 
product of the sea to respond healthily 
to advertising and merchandising stimu- 
lation. 

Our State ranks second only to Cali- 
fornia in the production of canned sea- 
foods products. With our sea-foods mar- 
ket expanding throughout the 48 states 
and America really beginning to ap- 
preciate the good things to eat that 
come out of the Atlantic, Maine’s fishing 
industry offers a lot of fine opportunities 
for folks seeking to get ahead in the 
world. Along the 2,500 mile coastline 


and out to the offshore banks nearly 
every species of popular North Atlantic 
fish and shellfish are in abundance. 
Good harbors, transportation connec- 
tions both by land and sea and plenty 
of skilled labor are always available. 
Great opportunities are offered for 
expansion of the industry. Marketing 
and manufacturing fresh and packaged 
fish and the development of by-products 
are especially attractive possibilities. It 
is important that most of the fruitful 
North Atlantic banks nearer 
Maine coast than any other State. 
By-products are principally fish meal, 
fertilizer, medicinal oils, glue and dog 
and cat food. Pearl essence of the best 


are the 


variety is made from herring scales and 
several plants extract chemicals from 
kelp which is an abundant 
growth. 

Not only this, Maine has long been 
famous for its shipyards and for the past 
few years these plants have turned out 
several million dollars worth of fishing 
craft of all types. Many of the Boston 
and New York fleet owners turn to 
Maine workmen for the sturdiest bot- 
toms. 


marine 


My department is constantly on the 
alert for new ways of increasing the 
activities and income of this industry 
and stands willing and anxious to en- 
courage those who would like to take 
advantage of its possibilities. 

We are working at all times to con- 
serve and propagate the various species 
through proven methods. 

Recently we opened the world’s most 
modern lobster rearing station at Booth- 
bay Harbor from which several million 
fourth stage crustaceans will be released 
along the coast each year. We are now 
experimenting in clams, scallop and 
oyster conservation. We try to frame our 
laws to keep the natural balance of all 
species. 

If there are those interested in going 
into business and want to find a wide- 
open field with lucrative possibilities 
they should not overlook the Maine 
fishing industry. I believe that we can 
show them how to really make a success 
if they are willing to work hard and keep 
at it. 

Sardine boat at Eastport 


Maine lobsterman 


Lobsters leave Maine for Rudy Vallee on Warner 
Bros.’ lot in Hollyu ood by air express 


Paul Kelly and Ann Sheridan get their share when 
the shipment arrives 











KENT & SUTTER 
Presque Isle, Maine 


Distributor for 1. G. A. Brand — Also Our Own: 
“K @& S”’ — 100’ds and “Kitchen Sovereign”? Pecks 


MAINE 
POTATO GROWERS, INC. 


Presque Isle, Maine 





Brands: 
“‘Coast-to-Coast”’ and ‘“Top Tater”’ 


F. S. DOYLE 
Caribou, Maine 
Grower and Shipper of Certified 
Seed and Table Potatoes 








GEORGE P. HAMILTON 
Limestone, Maine 
FANCY TABLE POTATOES 


“‘Hamilton”’ Brand 


AROOSTOOK POTATO 6R 








Cooperating with the STATE OF MANE 





REED BROS., INC. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 


State Certified Seed Our Specialty 
Brands: ‘‘Fort’’ 





P. F. THORNTON, INC. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 
“‘Bat”’ Brand — Cleaned Pecks and 100’ds 





EDWIN E. PARKHURST 
Presque Isle, Maine 


Grower and Shipper of Certified Seed Potatoes 


B. B. BLACK CO., INC. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 


“King Spud”’ Brand — Pecks and 100’ds 





H. H. HIGGINS & SON 
Mapleton, Maine 
Growers and Shippers of Certified 
Seed and Table Potatoes 


CLARK BROS. & CO. 
Houlton, Maine 


“Blue Diamond” Brand 





P. C. CARTER & SON 
Mapleton, Maine 
TABLE POTATOES “Diamond C”’ Brand 





RALPH H. CHRISTIE 


Mapleton, Maine 


S. NIGHTINGALE & CO. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 


Growers and Shippers of Certified 
Seed and Table Potatoes 


“‘Nightingale’”’ Brand 





FORREST M. DUDLEY 


Mapleton, Maine 


Grower and Shipper of Certified 
Seed and Table Potatoes 


Specializing in Brushed Pecks 


H. W. KITCHEN 
Presque Isle, Maine 


Grower of Certified Seed and Table Potatoes 





FRANK R. SHAW 
Presque Isle, Maine 


Grower of Certified Seed 





WALLACE P. WORTH 
Washburn, Maine 
Grower of Certified Seed 





J. E. YORK’S SONS 
Mars Hill, Maine 
“Bulls-Eye Brand”’ 





COLBATH & ANDERSON 
Mars Hill, Maine 
Choice Seed and Table Potatoes — “‘Monarch”’ Brand 





RALPH EVERETT 
Bridgewater, Maine 
“Best EVER-ET” Brand 


ROBERT R. SLIPP 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 
Specializing in 15 and 100 lb. Bags 
Brand: ‘‘Double-Diamond”’ 








F. W. MCBURNIE CoO. 
Presque Isle, Maine 
Certified Seed and Table Stock 





BEN MARKS CoO., INC. 


Presque Isle, Maine 


Growers and Shippers of 
Seed Potatoes 


Specializing in Cobblers 


W. R. CHRISTIE 


Presque Isle 


Maine 





GEORGE B. BUCK & SONS 
Caribou, Maine 


“Banner” Brand 


BEAN & ALLEN 


Presque Isle, Maine 


Growers and Shippers of Tuber-Unit 
Foundation Seed Stock 


“Bean & Allen” Brand 








H. B. SMITH 
Caribou, Maine 
Specializing in 15 and 100 lb. Bags 
Grower and Shipper of Choice 
Aroostook Potatoes 





A. P. ROSS 
Certified Seed and Table Stock 
“Ridge”’ Brand 


Littleton, Maine 





SANDS & HANSON COMPANY 
Washburn, Maine 
Brand: “S & H”’ — Table Stock Potatoes 


JERRY SMITH 
Caribou, Maine 
Brand: “‘Lighthouse’’ — 100’ds, 15’s and 10’s. Table 
Stock and Seed Potatoes 


ROY S. LIBBY 
Caribou, Maine 





Grower and Shipper of Grade A Table Stock 
B ” 


rand: “‘Honor 





E. H. DOYLE 


Caribou 
Maine 





B. G. WRIGHT 


Limestone, Maine 


Grower and 7 of Choice Aroostook Potatoes 


Jiamond W”’ Brand 





R. A. MARTIN 
Robinson, Maine 
Specializing in Choice Aroostook Table 
“Owl” Brand 


Stock 





F. F. PAGE & SON 
Ashland, Maine 


Grower and Shipper of Certifi 
Seed and Table Stock 


“Gold Seal’? Brand 


ed 





W. L. BERCE 


Washburn, Maine 


Grower and Shipper of Certified 


Seed Potatoes 


Green Mountains Chippewas 


Earlaines 





WOODMAN POTATO CO. 


Presque Isle, Maine 
Brands: 
“Circle W’’ — Table Stock 
‘Empire’ — Seed Potatoes 


A. E. MOOERS 


Houlton, Maine 
“A. E. Mooers’”’ Brand 
Certified Seed and Table Stock 


PAUL JACKINS 
Houlton, Maine 
“PJ”? Brand 
Pecks and 100’ds 











GROWERS and 


SHIPPERS 








Caribou, Maine 


MACDOUGAL BROS. 


Prattsburg, N. Y. 


Consumer Packages Our Specialty 
“Aroostook Maid”’ Brand 





AINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
| 





al Maire Potato Field 


R. S. HOYT & SON 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 
“Specializing in Certified Seed”’ 


Presque Isle, Maine 





JERRY D. GLIDDEN 
Presque Isle, Maine 
Grower of Certified Seed Potatoes 
Green Mountains — Irish Cobblers — Chippewas 





J SOUTHGATE PRODUCE CoO. 
Norfolk, Virginia Presque Isle, Maine 
Seed and Table Potatoes 





ECONOMY GROCERY 
STORES CORP. 


Monticello, Maine 
**Red Seal’? Brand 


A. B. COHEN CO. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 


Growers’ Representative 
Aroostook County 
Seed POTATOES Table 


Our Motto: “Quality Always”’ 





GEO. H. STONE & SONS 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 


” 


Brands: “ Lookout’’ and 


“Cloverdale Farms 





T. E. HOUGHTON 


Fort Fairfield, Maine 


“Gold Seal’’ Brand 





F. H. PHILBRICK 
Limestone, Maine 
Certified Seed and Table Stock, 
“Diamond P” Brand 





JOHN P. KELLEY 
Limestone, Maine 


Certified Seed and Table Stock — “J. P. K.”"’ Brand 





VERNE WEATHERHEAD 
Limestone, Maine 
Shippers of Best Quality Table Potatoes 





N. R. DOYLE 
Caribou, Maine 





CHESTER GIBERSON & SONS 


Fort Fairfield, Maine 


Table Stock and Seed Potatoes, ‘Diamond G”’ Brand 





HANSEN & BROWN 
Mars Hill, Maine 


Growers and Shippers of Certified 
Seed and Table Stock 








PARENT BROTHERS 


HOVEY & COMPANY 











BISHOP & BABBIN INC. 
aribou, Maine 
Specializing in Brushed-Pecks — “B and B” Brand 
Seed and Table — Stock Potatoes 





HAROLD L. LEIGHTON 
Limestone, Maine 
“Circle L” Brand 





T. E. HOLT 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 


Certified and Selected Seed Potatoes 
“Health”’ Brand 





AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWERS, INC. 
Presque Isle, Maine 
Seed and Table Potatoes 


“Blue Goose’ Brand 





HAROLD A. TEXIDO 


Houlton, Maine 
Shipper of Choice Table Stock 
All Size Packages 
“Way Down East’”’ Brand 





T. J. LAPOINT CO., INC. 


Van Buren, Maine 


Specializing in Certified Seed 
and Table Stock 
“ Buffalo”’ Brand 





W. E. WALKER 


Presque Isle, Maine 


Grower and Shipper of Certified 
Seed and Table Stock 


“Ace of Spuds’’ Brand 





Cc. A. POWERS & CO. 
Fort Fairfield, Maine 





F. O. SIMONSON 
LIMESTONE, MAINE 


Grower and Shipper of Certified 
Seed and Table Potatoes 


**Simonson”’ Brand 

















) Vien Besse. Mistes Mars Hill, Maine 
Certified Seed and Table Stock Walt Renee 4. ee Sane F. L. LONGSTAFF 
“ , : ” “ Island Falls, Maine 
Aroostook’s Finest’’ Brand — Trade Member Seed and Table Potatoes 
CHARLES STEVENS JOHN PRESCOTT 
cc c BREWER Fort Fairfield, Maine Island Falls, Maine 
\ Presque Isle, Maine 
Grower and Shipper of Certified Seed A. C. T. WILSON AL FONJEMIE 
Potatoes for over 30 Years Presque Isle, Maine Van Buren, Maine 
M. D. SMITH . eee: 
Presque Isle, Maine Westfield, Maine RALPH BURKE RAY PRESCOTT 
Grower and “yt ber of ee Seed Fort Fairfield, Maine Island Falls, Maine 
and Table Stoc 
H. ADELMAN Ss. B. BISHOP WILLIAM L. BLAKE 
ill, ine at . 
4 Certified Seed and Table Stock — oe 7 Houlton, Maine 
“North Star” Brand Certified Seed and Table Stock — “Superior” Brand 














MAINE WILL WIN 
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New York office which was then at the 
corner of Hudson and Vestry Streets 
and we were to be trained and then sent 
out onto the road. I was supposed to do 
detail work among doctors in New York 
state. . . . But I’d been out only one 
day after my training when I received a 
wire from the family that Dad was ill. 
So I went home.” 

G. R. Tompkins was Governor 
Barrows’ boss at that time. He’s general 
manager of Parke Davis now. 

“In 1938 I was in New York and had 
some time on my hands, so I went 
around to see him. He was away but he 
wrote to me later and then came up to a 
meeting of the Maine Pharmaceutical 
Society, of which I was a former presi- 
dent. With him he had the original 
employment card that I had made out 
for him back there in 1917.” 

(Modest enough, this man Barrows. 
It wasn’t until we got back to the office 
and looked him up in ‘“Who’s Who” 
that we learned he’d been down on the 
Mexican border with the 2nd Regiment 
Maine National Guard in °16.) 





George M. Barrows was really ill that 
time. He had to go to Florida to recu- 
perate. That left full charge of the store 
to Lewis. He succeeded and succeeded 
well. Not too many months later, that 
firm became Barrows & Barrows, a 
partnership that exists to this day. 

Up to here are the lessons in objective 
selling — the selling of so many pieces 
of merchandise for so much money — 
lessons any number of men have learned 
and learned well. 

But it was after this that Governor 
Barrows learned another all important 
lesson in selling; namely, how to sell 
one’s own personality. Don’t misunder- 
stand. He was not setting out deliber- 
ately to learn these secrets. He wouldn’t 
know what they were today, if you asked 
him. Suffice it to say, he learned them 
and they are what has gone far towards 
putting Maine, agriculturally and oth- 
erwise, on today’s map. 

*““My first experience in politics goes 
back to 1907 when I was page boy in 
the Maine State Senate . . . but it has 
always been my hobby. I was town 
treasurer of Newport from 1920 to 1932, 
twelve years of it. And during those 
years, I took to going around Penobscot 
County as a candidate for the Republi- 
can State Committee . . . on which I 
served for six years.” 


In 1927 we find him a member of the 
Governor’s Council, an office held for 
six years to 1933. A candidate for gover- 
nor in the Republican primaries in 
1934, he was defeated, but took the 
stump for his opponent in the campaign 
that followed. Then in 1936 we find him 
Governor of Maine, having come into 
office on the heels of Louis J. Brann, 
Democrat. 

Now in all this, Lewis Barrows never 
had a paid campaign manager or paid 
solicitor. He did it all himself. He wrote 
his own advertisements — made his 
own speeches. 

“I never talked about myself. I always 
stressed issues.” 

**But how did you do it? Why did the 
people want you as Governor rather 
than the other fellow?” 

*“Well, sir, if four or five men come to 
you for employment, you instinctively 
create in your own mind a preference 
for one of them. Why you pick out one, 
you don’t usually know. But you do just 
that. 

“In my campaigns I made as many 
personal calls as I could. J never made any 
promises. | made as presentable an ap- 
pearance as I could, went around and 
talked with people informally, in their 
houses, in their barns. 

“7 never knocked the other fellow.” 





Here’s something new in tidbits! 


Genuine State of Maine Potatoes cut to shoestring size, French-fried 
to delightfully tender crispness and all ready to serve. No need 


to rewarm unless you prefer. By an exclusive process all the health 
factors and distinctive flavor of Maine-grown potatoes are sealed 
into the vacuum-closed container. Here’s something startling 
new for your bridge and cocktail parties or teas, with 
salads or rarebits, as a before-bed snack or as a side 
dish with your meat, fowl or fish entrees. There’s 
really nothing else quite like them. 


‘yy 


POTATOES 
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Ask your grocer for Farmers’ 
Brand Shoestring Potatoes—and 
look for the official State of Maine 
trade-mark which we are licensed 
to use on the can. If your grocer 
doesn’t have them we'll be glad to 
tell you where they are available 
nearby—or tofill your order direct. 


MAINE STATE PACKING CO., INC. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR 
MAINE 
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Thus it is as we come down through 
Lewis Barrows’ years, we come across 
these certain simple fundamentals that 
are as much a part of him as are his 
legs and arms — short, simple, sound 
principles that will win every time, if 
they are properly executed. 

We find them operating not only after 
he has become Governor and has taken 
his place in leading the marketing and 
advertising of Maine foods, but within 
the folds of his own family life as well. 

He’s always been sold on his sons 
they on him. They were three, but Rob- 
ert, the oldest, was taken in an auto- 
mobile accident several years ago. It 
was he who wrote this fine tribute to his 
father and mother shortly before his 
death. It appeared in the Annah Temple 
Magazine in January, 1937, written at 
the request of the editors as a take-off on 
“Bringing Up Father” and is quoted 
here only in part. 

“* . . he hasa remarkably clear understand- 
ing of how much more important the car is 
to me than to him. He has always been a bit 
eccentric about the money question though 
— if I want money to go to a dance and the 
cellar happens to need cleaning up at the 
same time, he usually thinks, for some reason 
or other, there is a connection between the 
two. Mental quirks such as these are to be 
humored, I have discovered, rather than 
corrected. I consider myself lucky on one 





George M. Barrows, on the job while his partner, “Lew,” is in Augusta. For relaxation, reads Y ANKEE, 
says Earl Doucette’s camera 


other point, too, for when he found that the 
holes in his socks could no longer be avoided 
by putting the left one on the right, he made 
the smartest choice he’ll probably ever make 

because she is of invaluable help in en- 
forcing all decisions as to what is best for the 
“head of the family.” 


then of 
college, 


Against this background 


town, village, store, army, 


political, and family life, it is easier to 
understand how one of the first moves 





Lewis O. Barrows made when he be- 
came Governor was the endorsement of 
Maine’s Development campaign. 

From the first, he has seen not only the 
importance of advertising and selling 
Maine’s agricultural products but its 
recreational opportunities too. He has 
been sales minded. He has realized that 
he, as Governor, had one outstanding 
job — that of liking the rest of the world 
and of the rest of the world liking him 


ANOTHER OF MAINE’S DELICIOUS SEA FOODS 


FRESH 


(GULF OF MAINE) . 


DEEP SEA SCALLOPS 


Have you tried Maine deep sea scallops lately? 


Another of Maine’s choice gifts to the nation’s 
sea food lovers, for scallops were first harvested 
commercially along the coast of Maine 50 
years ago. Not only delicious in taste but gener- 
ously nutritious and second only to the Maine 


Lobster as a sea food delicacy. 














In stew, creamed, devilled, fried, or, for a 
special treat, a la Casino, Maine Deep Sea 
Scallops are an appetite satisfier—healthful, 
too. But for a real delight—when you order 
at your restaurant or market, be sure to 
specify Maine Deep Sea Scallops. 









FAMOUS 
GULF OF MAINE 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
PRODUCTS DIVISION, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
in cooperation with 
DEPARTMENT OF SEA & SHORE FISHERIES 
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ONE HAND FOR THE SHIP 


ED. NOTE: A YACHT flying the flag of 
Christopher Columbus and the banner 
of Harvard University — something to 
puzzle the U-boat captains — set sail 
from New London on September 1, the 
day Germany marched on Poland. The 
yacht, the Capitana — named for Colum- 
bus’ flagship on his third cruise 
carried nineteen aboard, three masts, 
good wines and three hundred volumes 
on the voyages of Columbus. The com- 
modore and purser of this picturesque 
expedition was — and is — Samuel E. 
Morison of Boston, professor of history 
at Harvard University, author of numer- 
ous salty volumes including ‘‘The Sec- 
ond Voyage of Columbus.” Mr. Morison 
told friends that he intended to set sail 
as planned, war or no war. The general 
feeling among the crew is that any 
marauding sub, seeing the heraldic de- 
signs on the dancing Capitana, will re- 
treat in confusion, as from some ghost of 
the seven seas. 

The purpose of the expedition, in the 
words of Mr. Morison, is “to make a 
definite estimate of Columbus as a sea- 
man and discoverer by sailing the seas 
he sailed and visiting the places he 
visited.” Setting sail from New London 
the Capitana first touched at the Azores, 
proceeded to Lisbon, Spain, Madeira 
and is now (December) on the lonely 
waste of Atlantic between the Canary 
Islands and Trinidad, the route of 
Columbus’s third voyage. After spend- 
ing two months in the West Indies, fol- 
lowing in the wake of 1492, the expedi- 
tion ends in February in Haiti. 

The cruise has been financed by Har- 
vard participants, with the aid of a Fel- 
low in the Corporation and by several 
grants, including the Milton Fund of 
Harvard University. 

The crew includes Paul Hammond, 
captain, Harvard 1906, who served in 
the Navy in the World War, has been a 
yachtsman since boyhood, won the 
Queen’s Cup in the ocean race to Spain 
in 1928; Jarillo Walter, sailing master, of 
Reval, Estonia, who has followed the 
sea, mostly in sail, for sixteen years and 
is the author of “Racing the Seas’; 
Herbert B. Hosmer, Jr., Concord, Mass., 
first officer, graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Nautical Training School; Clifton 
W. Anderson, surgeon; Gordon Emmer- 
son, engineer. Mrs. Hammond, wife of 
the captain, is chief stewardess and Miss 
Elizabeth Morison, daughter of the com- 
modore, is her assistant 


both experi- 
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BY MALCOLM 
ARMSTRONG 


Who is retracing Columbus’ voyage as a 
member of the crew of the yacht ‘‘Capitana”’ 


enced cruisers. Among the passengers 
are Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Morrow, Jr. 
There is a navigating officer, a steward, 
a cook, a mess-boy and six seamen. 

At the bottom of the list of Capitana 
seamen is the author of the following 
“log,” Malcolm Armstrong. Recently 
graduated from Lenox School, ‘‘Mac’”’ 
had a nautical experience limited to a 
little sailing with a friend, occasionally 
taking the wheel of a Norwegian 
freighter bound for Rotterdam from 
New York, and a brief period as steve- 
dore for the late Seaboard Navigation 
Company of Boston. He was called to 
the distinguished colors of the Capitana 
because of the last minute desertion of a 
more experienced sailor. One night his 
friend ‘‘Pinkie’’ Hosmer, the first officer, 
called him up and told him Mr. Morison 
might have a berth for him. The next 
noon ‘‘Mac”’ was downing peaches and 
cream the crew eats well — on the 
Capitana. He had done what every lad 
secretly longs to do — go to sea in a 
square-rigger at twelve hours’ notice 
with his clothes (practically) in a bun- 
dle. Armstrong’s log follows: 


Well, I’ve heard some people say they 
had ancestors who came over on the 
Mayflower, but my family goes them one 
better, because they have a son who 
came over with Columbus. 

We sailed at two this afternoon, using 
the motor and then going on under sail. 
We have a few things Columbus didn’t 

-a Diesel engine and a radio. This 
boat started life ten years ago as a 
British schooner yacht; they shortened 
her mizzen and then she was a ketch; 
they rerigged her and now she’s a 
barkentine. That’s all I know and the 
captain doesn’t think it’s much. Every 
blank sail seems to have about 200 
cleaves, sheets, halyards, bunts and 
brails — whatever they are. The skipper 
had to tag all the ropes because I didn’t 
know what I was doing and even now I 
can’t tell what in hell’s going to happen 
after I’ve done it. 


Watches change every four hours so 
you never have more than four hours’ 
consecutive sleep. I’m on Captain Wal- 
ter’s watch and he’s a good fellow, but 


has very little use for me. “Hey! You 
been here two days, why don’t you know 
what rope?” I don’t know anything, 
that’s sure, so whatever I do will be an 
improvement. 

Struck a calm today and used the en- 
gine. Almost hit a blue whale, which 
would sure have been a shock to the 
Capitana. Sighted a school of dolphin and 
and flying fish. 


Got the war news today. Also hit a 
gale and it was all hands on deck with us 
lads up top furling the fore course. 
You’re 100 feet in the air with a half- 
inch ratline below. The wind howls, the 
sheets roar, the seas race and the boat 
rolls. You hang on somehow. One hand 


for the ship, they say, and one for yourself. 


Some guys use the left hand for the ship. 


I’m learning, but my hands are like 
raw beef. At sundown we passed a liner 
all dark —it looked weird, brought 
home the fact that the old murder game 
is being played again. The skipper said 
it was the Vulcania. The southern Gulf 
Stream is blue, bluest thing I ever saw. 

The Capitana food is swell — tea and 
coffee always on the stove, too, cookies, 
hardtack and fruit for the asking. 
Wouldn’t mind some Peterborough 
milk, though. 


A new problem. I’ve called H. Hos- 
mer ‘‘Pinkie’’ all my life and now I get 
bawled out if I don’t call him “‘Mate.” 
We've gone 950 miles, about half-way. 


We hit a nice wind last night during a 
real rain storm and got going 11 knots at 
one time until Cap Hammond had us 
shorten canvas. We’re still going pretty 
well and will hit the 1,000 mile mark 
tonight. I really enjoyed last night. The 
boat pitched like a fool and my trick at 
the wheel was tough and fun. I also like 
the lookout at the helm when there’s a 
good sea. It’s dark and lonesome and nice. 


Hit another sea, the boat tossed 
around like a shell, the starboard aft 
lifeboat got caught by a wave and we 
lost it. We hauled in the tops’! and got 
complimented by the skipper. St. Elmo’s 
Fire on the masthead, a ball of fire. 
Pretty interesting. We get a can of beer 
on Sunday and two packages of 
cigarettes to last the week. 


All hands on deck this morning at 
1 a.m. We were bowling along about 13 
knots when suddenly the clew line on 
the mizzen tore loose and a huge block 
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started swinging back and forth. Then 
crack and the gaff on the mains’! broke 
and started swinging. Luckily the peak 
halyard kept the gaff from falling or it 
would have gone right through the boat. 
It took us about four hours to get the 
mains’! in and the gaff, a hollow job 
weight about 1,200 pounds, was smashed 
to hell. The skipper was neat when it 
came to a showdown. When the wind 
died down I got sent below for a couple 
of hours’ sleep and a coffee royal — rum 
supplied by Mr. Morison. 

We should make landfall by Friday 
with good luck. Boy, I’ve never missed 
land so much, oh, for a pile of hay, a 
shady tree, a handfull of dirt. 

Had the 4 to 8 a.m. watch and saw a 
simply magnificent sunrise. It was tre- 
mendous, all deep purple, deep orange, 
deep scarlet and Gulf Stream blue, 
miles and miles of clouds along the 
horizon. Spent the afternoon with the 
skipper cleaning off the top of the deck- 
house to be able to paint on a good big 
American flag which is now regulation. 
We get about three typed pages of war 
news every morning at 2 A.M. 

War news is sketchy. Passed a 
freighter last night without lights. A 
weird gray mass skulks by and disap- 
pears in the dark without a sign of life. 
Received position on a German sub- 
marine about 100 miles away. We fly 
our colors night and day now, lighted at 
night and with the racing pennant flying 
at all times. Ought to sight the Azores 
tomorrow. 


(The silver dollar nailed to the fore- 
mast on the Capitana went into the 
pocket of Dwight Morrow who sighted 
the lighthouse on Flores in the Azores 
and shouted ‘“‘Light ho!” — the Mor- 
rows have a name for being far-sighted. 
The Capitana had covered 1,800 miles in 
three weeks and the island of Corvo 
looked good to it. The Capitana also 
looked good to Corvo. A yacht had not 
put in at the cliff-circled harbour at 
Rosario for 23 years. Natives in a boat 
with huge oars pulled out to greet her, 
gave Mr. Morison the keys of the island, 
if any, and asked him in anxious Portu- 
guese if it was true there was another 
war in Europe. 

From the point of view of historical 
research the trip had already begun to 
yield data. Birds and gulfweed men- 
tioned by Columbus had been identified 
and an old man of the cliff, a faintly 
discernible warrior looking westward, 
which the eyes of Columbus himself had 
speculatively regarded, had been re- 
discovered by the commodore of the 
Capitana.) 


Rosario, Corvo, Azores. Big day 


yesterday. Land, but not the kind of 


land you ever saw before. Purple cliffs 
like the Land of Oz or something 
screwy. Weird, rusty rocks and hum- 
mocks like ant-hills. Native boat had the 
biggest oars I ever saw. Clusters of huts, 
cobbled streets, cows, pigs, cats, oxen 
and flies. The little girls were pretty and 
dainty with beautiful big brown eyes, 
but after about 15 they get shapeless 
and sunken looking. Took a picture of a 
little girl and nearly fell over when her 
father, a good-looking bloke, said “‘Send 
it to my brother, 40 Jackson Street, 
San Francisco.” 

Talked to the padre in French 
kind of — and took some letters to mail 
for him at Fayal. A mail boat only puts 
in here five times a year. Thought I 
might have missed the boat but the 
padre said “‘vin” and I went down to the 
general store and there, under a filthy 
picture of Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, sat most of the Capitana 
downing Madeira at three cents a glass. 
It made the Azores look almost as good 
as Peterborough. 


Hotel Terra Nostra, Furnas. Have 
the week-end off while the Capitana is in 
harbour for repairs. Wore a suit for the 
first time since leaving New London, 
took a room with French windows look- 
ing out on a balcony above magnolia 
and palm trees. We had a dinner to 
dream of and went to the Casino with a 
fellow whose dad is Portuguese repre- 
sentative at the World’s Fair. Had.a 
ringside seat, met some little seforitas 
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whose dads are the local pineapple 
magnates, saw a good floor show with 
tango, folk dances and native music. 
Went back to my room with a bath and 
bed with springs and slept right through 
breakfast. 

Harbour is full of self-interned British, 
German, Danish and American craft. 
Freighter went down couple hundred 
miles east of here, talked with a guy 
who took care of some of the survivors. 
The heinies were very polite, came to 
the surface, told the boat to get ready to 
take to the lifeboats with supplies and 
water, waited until they were at a safe 
distance, then blew the boat to hell. 
The commanding officer was only 23 
years old. A couple Britishers I talked 
with here each took pains to tell me very 
confidentially they had been sent out 
here and weren’t running away. Every- 
one here watches the New York stock 
market, laughs in their sleeves and says 
America will be in this in two years. The 
U.S.N.S. St. Louis is in port here, sails 
tomorrow and I can mail thisletter on her 
for three cents. You’ll get it in a week. 

(The Capitana next proceeded to Lis- 
bon and laid a wreath on the tomb of a 
brother explorer, Vasco da Gama. She is 
now in mid-ocean, with hot coffee in her 
galley and Columbus at her mast —a 
gallant brig, one of the few on the high 
seas today not concerned, directly or 
indirectly, with the business of war. 
Later excerpts from the “‘log’”’ of the 
youngest Capitana seaman will be contin- 
ued in a forthcoming issue of YANKEE.) 


TS 





International News 


Crew of the Barkentine “‘Capitana” now retracing historic route of Christopher Columbus 
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‘om was a piece in 
one of our old school readers 
about ‘‘an aged man” who “‘was 
standing at a window.”’ He was 
bemoaning his vanished youth 
the waste he had made of it 
and beseeching it to come back. 
He woke, to find it but a dream, 
life still before him. 

How happy it would be for all 
of us, who are facing the sunset, 
if we could wake from such a 
dream to such a bright reality! 
For us the 
versed. If, for the moment, I find 
myself more fortunate, it is only 
because the hand that waked me 
was Elijah Kellogg’s. I have been 
re-reading those books of his that 
all of us old-timers first read so 
many years ago, and it has made 
me so young again that I should 
like to go out and snowball the 
clock on the town hall and shoot 
the weathervane off the school- 
old have 
taken me back to a younger and 
fresher and happier world; to a 
New England where there was 
opportunity for all; where no 
man asked for a job, but every man 
made his own; where neighborly kind- 
ness prevailed, and a generous hospital- 
ity kept open house. 

The scene of the stories is the coast of 
Maine; the period, those years just after 
the Revolution, when the natural re- 
sources of the country had hardly been 
touched, and the sap of life was running 


conditions are re- 


house. Those stories 


strong in the arteries of a young and 
striving people. There was never an- 
other time or place, nor ever will be, in 
which a boy could find so many whole- 
somely interesting things to do. 

Against that background of wild 
coast and virgin forest, Kellogg drew 
with homely art the figures of men and 
women who worked with their hands. 
The men cleared land, hewed timber, 
built boats and ships, cultivated the soil, 
hunted, fished and trapped. The women 
milked, made butter, cheese, soap and 
candles, spun, wove, knitted and made 
clothing. Thus the very occupations by 
which they got their living were full of 
opportunities for adventure. 

The time at which the books appeared 
is also worth recalling. It was the Seven- 
ties, when life was still natural and 
simple. The glory of the clipper ships 
had hardly waned, and tall square- 
riggers still rounded the Horn. Great 
logs of “punkin pine” and “old frow 
spruce” were not yet strangers to the 
Penobscot, the Kennebec and the An- 
droscoggin. Passengers on the old “Star 
of the East’’ could see dory loads of 
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ELIJAH 
KELLOGG 


1813-1901 


BY EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


shad tossed out on the wharf at Bath, 
from which early risers took their pick 
at ten cents each. Lobsters were plenti- 
ful at the same low price. Every brook 
contained trout; and moose, caribou, 
deer, grouse and wild fowl could be had 
in any market. Thus the abundance and 
variety of good living that Kellogg por- 
trayed was no exaggeration to the boys 
whose youthful years were nourished by 
his books. 

I used the word “‘nourished”’ deliber- 
ately, for there was nutriment there, and 
of the kind that a boy most easily assimi- 
lates; that is, in story form. Here was 
spread before us hunting and fishing 
experiences, camp life, sailing, boat 
building, trading and every other thing 
that a live, unspoiled boy likes to do, 
and all so displayed against the back- 
ground of national industry and inter- 
national conditions, that the young 
reader was both entertained and taught. 


The books being in series, in 
which the same characters con- 
tinued to appear, gave them an 
air of reality that was an added 
charm. When “Lion Ben’’ had 
completed the “Ark,” and we 
had seen her spars drop down 
below the horizon on her way 
wanted to 
how 


to Cuba, we know 
more of her the daring 
cruise turned out, and what the 
various ‘‘ventures’’ on her 
brought. To have heard no more 
of her and the men who sailed 
her would have been like saying 
good-bye to a friend that we 
knew we should never see again; 
so we sought the sequel in the 
next volume. Thus the continued 
reappearance of the characters 
gave reality to them, and made 
Captain Rhines and “Lion Ben” 
and Charlie Bell and Uncle 
Isaac Murch and all the others 
as much alive as our own people, 
and the memory of them lasted. 

What sort of man was it that 
did these excellent things for us? 
A virile and most unusual man. 
You will find in his books more 
than one reference to the old saying, 
“Blood will tell.”” No books that were 
ever written are freer from any worship 
of rank or money; but Kellogg was a 
firm upholder of the belief that to come 
of good stock is the best heritage that 
anyone can have. He himself came of 
one of the finest stocks in the world, the 
Scotch-Irish, so-called, whom James I 
settled in the north of Ireland to keep 
down the “‘wild Irish”? marauders of the 
day. You will find the story of his fore- 
bears in “Good Old Times,” which is 
not only one of the best of his books, but 
actual family history. I feel sorry for the 
Yankee boy who has never read it. 

Elijah Kellogg’s first paternal ances- 
tor in this country took part in the In- 
dian skirmish known as the Falls Fight, 
in 1676, and Kellogg's father enlisted at 
the age of fourteen as a drummer boy in 
the Minute Men of ’75. He was present 
at the battle of Bunker Hill, went 
through the cruel winter at Valley 
Forge, and served three years in the 
Continental army. The Kelloggs werea 
fighting and Elijah Kellogg’s 
mother, and her people before her, were 
equally distinguished for patriotism and 
fortitude. 

Elijah Kellogg himself was born in 
Portland, Maine, in 1813. Love of the 
sea was an early and abiding passion 
with him. Before he entered Bowdoin 
College, at the age of twenty-three, he 
had already spent six years as a sailor, 
and throughout his long life as a clergy- 
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man and writer he was seldom far from 
the smell of salt water and the sound 
of surf. 

Small and spare of body, he was 
nevertheless strong and of great en- 
durance, and in his early years as full of 
mischief as “‘Joe Griffin” of the “Elm 
Island” books. He confesses to once 
having dropped a cat from the church 
gallery upon the bald head of a good old 
deacon, and there are legends yet at 
Bowdoin of the pranks that he played 
while a student there. Even when he was 
in Andover Theological Seminary he 
sank a boat that he had built and swam 
ashore with all his clothes on, just to 
puzzle some members of his Sunday 
School class who were trying to find 
out where he kept the boat. 

But with all the mischief there was 
serious purpose, even in the early years. 
He had frequently preached at Harps- 
well while he was in college, and after 
his graduation he accepted the pastorate 
of the Congregational church there, and 
maintained the connection as long as he 
lived. 

I have spoken of his experience of the 
sea. His knowledge of boat building and 
ship building appears in almost all of 
his books, and his nautical terms and 
his descriptions of working a vessel are 
so evidently the outcome of first-hand 
knowledge that they inspire confidence 
and respect. But he was a farmer as well 
as a sailor, and he knew the land in the 
same way that he knew the sea: by 
working on it. Both activities he kept up 
all his life. On his farm at North Harps- 
well he cultivated about twenty acres of 
his land, and took care of his horse and 
cow; and to help Father Taylor, the 
“Sailor Preacher,” he frequently sailed 
up to Boston alone in an open boat, and 
even when he was old thought it no 
hardship to raise ‘“‘a white ash breeze” 
if the wind failed. 

Through all of Kellogg’s books runs 
a definite and worthy purpose, which 
he thus states in the preface to “Lion 
Ben,” the first volume of the “Elm Is- 
land” series: ““To impart pleasure and 
at the same time inspire respect for 
labor, integrity and every other noble 
sentiment to place before American 
youth the home life of those from whom 
they sprung; the boy life of those who 
grew up amid the exciting scenes and 
peculiar perils and enjoyments incident 
to frontier life by sea and land; in fine, 
that type of character which has trans- 
formed a wilderness into a land of lib- 
erty and wealth.” 

He worked toward that purpose by 
showing that there may be as much fun 
in doing an interesting piece of worth- 
while work as in playing at some game 


that has only amusement as its object. 
We were unsophisticated then, for we 
had not yet fed on the psychological 
bunk that young people must be al- 
lowed to “‘live their own lives,”’ with less 
discipline than a young woodchuck or 
rabbit gets. It was still the fashion, 
when a boy disobeyed, for his father to 
“take a ramrod to him,”’ for the ramrod 
then had two uses. Both have passed 
away, and for the loss of one of them we 
are the poorer, at least in manners. 

The aspirations of youth have under- 
gone no less a change. Boys who were 
once glad to pay a shipbuilder to teach 
them his craft, or a blacksmith to teach 
them his trade, now, at the same age, 
pay a “pro” to teach them golf. They 
revel in such wild and impossible ad- 
ventures as fighting a dinosaur in tropi- 
cal swamps, with, of course, the inevi- 
table girl to share the spotlight and the 
glory. Today, truing up a grindstone or 
harvesting rutabagas must have “‘sex 
interest.” 

Kellogg and, I think, 


helped to make, a manlier and better 


wrote for, 


balanced generation of boys. The pic- 
tures that he drew were true pictures of 
the time. Boys such as he described 
really did go to sea at twelve or fourteen, 
and some of them, my own great-grand- 
father among them, were captains of 
their own vessels at twenty. 

The books would be worth re-reading 
if only to refresh our memories of the 
pungent and racy speech that still per- 
sists along the Maine coast: ““The farm- 


ers feed the world; they’d be fools if 


they didn’t lick their own fingers.” “It 
took a withy man to lay him on his 
back.” “‘Chattering like a squirrel on 
the side of a tree.” “‘He’s helped every- 
body else; somebody ought to have 


sprawl enough to get up a bee to help 


him now.” “I love to see a squall in a 
mud puddle.” “He can eat as much as a 
heron.” “‘Ben could have squat him like 


a fly between his thumb and finger.” 
One could multiply such expressions 
indefinitely. 

The style of the books is so simple 
and natural that the reader feels almost 
as if he were listening to a lively talker 
who was telling the story by word of 
mouth. There is no attempt at literary 
full dress. The characters talk like the 
plain, every-day human beings that 
they are. 

But if you think the author was in- 
capable of any more formal style, just 
remember that it was also he who wrote 
old-time 
tions, ““Spartacus to the Gladiators” and 
“Regulus to the Carthaginians.’’ Thou- 
sands of high school boys and college 
students have spouted them from aca- 


those two famous declama- 


want 


him 





demic platforms, and the fire in them 
is not dead yet. 

The story of “Spartacus” is, indeed, 
worth re-telling, for it shows what an 
active and original mind Kellogg had. 
was the 


custom, when he was at 


Andover, to require a public declama- 
tion 


once in so often. A committee 


judged the performances and criticized 
them, frankly and none too tenderly. 
When it 
speak, he made up his mind that he 
would get something that would so in- 
terest his hearers that they would forget 
to criticize. With that in view he wrote 
and delivered “Spartacus.” 


became Kellogg’s turn to 


It worked just as he had hoped. Not a 


sound was heard, not a pencil moved 
till he had finished. The presiding offi- 
cer, Professor Parks, called for criticisms. 
There were none; only silence. Professor 
Parks then said, “‘ Young gentlemen, this 
is a rhetoric exercise. We don’t want old 
sermons rehashed. We don’t want any- 
thing stale and yellow with age. We 


rhetoric; and, Gentlemen, that 


is rhetoric.” 


Among those who heard the speech 


was one of Kellogg’s Sunday School 
pupils. He afterward entered Harvard, 
where, in due time, he was appointed 
as one of the speakers for the Boylston 
prize. Remembering “Spartacus,” he 
went to Kellogg, who wrote it out for 


from memory, and with it the 


young man won the prize. 


Is education today so much better 


than it was in Kellogg’s time? Does it 
produce 


keener intellects or better- 


stocked minds or a wider distribution of 
worth-while knowledge? I wonder. 


The picture below is from the Jacket of Robert 

P. Tristram Coffin’s book Kennebec, published 

by Farrar and Rinehart of New York Mr 

Coffin’ s latest book “Captain Abbey and Captain 
John” is published by MacMillan 






















(Top left) Mr. H. M. Crocker, 71-year-old founder of the Fish and Game Club, still an active Hunter 
and Fisherman 





(Top right) These ladies worked nearly eighteen hours daily for four days to prepare the food for the 

500 customers who drove in the rain from all over the State to attend. In good weather and in other 

years, as many as 750 have come, some from as far West as Missouri and as far South as Georgia. 

(Ladies are: Standing left to right, Mrs. Eunice Felt, Mrs. Winnie Fowles, Mrs. Edwin Russell, Mrs. 
Warren Cunningham. Seated left to right, Mrs. Grace Bailey and Mrs. Harriet Libby) 

(Bottom left) Two plump Partridge, and the woods are full of them, start their way toward the noted 

pies 

(Bottom right) You needn't be afraid of this Bear! (1. tor. John Royce, Wm. A. Smith, Jr., Wm. Tit- 

comb, Mrs. Wm. A. Smith, Jr., Miss Miriam Titcomb, and Mrs. Samuel Titcomb) 


WHITEFIELD GAME DINNER 


Bagged by August R. M. Smith 


, | aT MAINE, in an 


upland valley some fifteen miles south of 


Augusta and near the towns of Head Tide 
and Wits End, is the scene of the game din- 
ner given annually for the past forty-six 
years by the members of the local Fish and 
Game Club. The public can eat their fill 
of bear, coon, duck, also squirrel, rabbit, 
and partridge pie, for $1.00. They can also 
indulge in square dancing known locally as 
the Wits End Wiggle, providing they are 
able to walk after the meal. 

Game is collected by two competing 
teams of Fish and Game Club members in a 
two days hunt. A $5.00 prize to the might- 


oo 
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iest Nimrod. The losing team gives the 
dinner. Scoring for the hunt: Partridge, 
rabbit, etc., 250 points, duck 400, coon 600. 
(Bear is shot in northern part of state.) All 
game is home-cooked, and to each Fish and 
Game wife is delivered the type she makes a 
specialty of preparing. 

The club membership is restricted to local 
families and their descendants, many of 
whom live elsewhere in the state. Profits 
from the dinner go into the club treas- 
ury, but the affair is an annual festival 
rather than a money making venture. 
The dinner this year was held on October 
26th. 








Willie and John 


(Continued from page 15) 





Ben, who jingled the coins in his pocket 
and, from the off side of his wife, thrust 
a quarter upon Willie. 

“You pay those boys too much, 
Eliza.” 

“How much did you give him? Only a 
nickel? Ben!” 

“Well—a dime. They’re slower’n 
death. But I hate to dig worms.” 

“Unless your leg’s better you can’t 
go fishing tomorrow.” 

“Tvll limber up.” Captain Ben could 
never resist an opportunity to go down 
the bay with a crowd of men, to fish and 
fish. “‘Don’t let me forget to break out 
the ensign in the morning, ‘fore I go. 
Must remind John, too.” 

As a matter of fact, Willie and John 
never needed to be reminded of the 
significant days of their country. It 
would be romantic to believe that they 
absorbed such knowledge from the air 
they breathed, the earth they trod 
shambling and bouncing; but, more 
probably, in days past when they wres- 
tled with the octopus of multiplication it 
had dawned upon them that certain 
days offered a respite from the unequal 
combat and were therefore to be cele- 
brated with flags. Three times a year 
Willie and John bore witness for their 
country with an outcrop of five or six 
tattered, faded, American flags, and a 
yacht-club pennant. 

Even as late as this year I learned the 
boys bore witness in quite a different 
fashion. A few old men, in session in the 
Town Hall, were surprised to see Willie 
and John appear. 

“Hullo,” said the spokesman, “‘What 
you boys want?” 

‘“We come,” answered John, “‘to — 
to—tell our names an’—an’—I 
fergit the word Elizy said 

“Register?” asked the man. They 
nodded, Willie with his heart-rending 
vacant smile. 

**What did she tell you?” 

“She said there was a war on,” 
replied John. 

‘““An’ you want to go to war?” 

““Ye-ah,” he returned in his deep, 
slow, silly voice. ‘We can go. My father, 
he can take the papers.” 

It is said that Willie once upon a 
time remarked that John was foolish. 
That comment is recalled frequently 
now, when the appalled town of Hayden 
is beginning to suspect that John is 
considering marriage. Marriage! Willie 
and John! Of all things. 














MEMORIES of 
PORTLAND 


By Samuel O. Carruthers 


M, PARENTS were members of 


the old Third Parish. It stood on the corner 
of Chapel and Congress Streets. In those 
days Sunday school was at nine o’clock in 
the morning and we as children were re- 
quired to be washed Saturday night to save 
time in the morning and to have our shoes 
shined ready for the morrow. As there was 
quite a family of us, Sunday morning was a 
busy time, for we were not supposed to be 
late to the Sunday school. In those days we 
never failed to have the old New England 
dish — baked beans every Saturday night, 
so two pots of beans were made ready for the 
oven, one to be served Saturday eve and one 
Sunday morning. I have wondered if any of 
the children of today have the same trick 
that we boys had. We would wake early in 
the morning and remember that we liked 
baked beans and knowing that the beans had 
browned most beautifully on top, we longed 
to sample them, so we would slip out of bed, 
go down stairs softly, get some saucers and 
open the oven door, skim off the top layer of 
nice crisp beans and hie back to bed to 
munch them. By the time our parents got up, 
the beans in the oven would be browned over 
again and seem not to have been disturbed, 
but we did not forget to eat our share at 
breakfast. 
THIRD PARISH 


1859 


Third Parish, I 


wander down Congress Street, turn my foot- 


I remember the old 


steps up the stairway, and enter the third 
pew on the left, our family pew. As I look at 
the ceiling I can see the circle around the 
chandelier, and as I gaze at it the circle 
begins to revolve as in my boyhood days. 
I can see the venerable Dr. Dwight, with 
his long white hair, standing in the high 
pulpit as he preaches his forcible sermons. 

On my left I can see the Conley family, 
Mr. Conley, the oil merchant, and _ his 
family. Behind me, although I am not sup- 
posed to be looking around, I can see Mr. 
Edward Gray and his sister. A few pews in 
front I see the John Rand family, his little 
daughter with her blonde curls, looking over 
the back of the pew smiling at me. In front 
of the Rand pew I see the stalwart form of 
Captain Cammett. I can also see the family 
of Deacon James Cree. I can see walking 
down the aisle, the form of William Trow- 
bridge. On the farther side of the church, 
my uncle Horatio Griffin and family, while 
back in the adjoining pew sat the sisters 
Helen and Charlotte Putney. On the right- 
hand middle aisle, I recall the Ricker family 
(the Tanner). There are many others that 
I cannot remember as I was only a child. 
As if it were yesterday, I can hear the sweet 
voice of Mary Babb from the choir in the 
back of the church. 








As typical of Maine as its tall pines 
and sea-swept shores, these B & M 
Brick-Oven Baked Beans .. . the 
genuine, “Down East” Brick-Oven 
Baked Beans . . . are welcomed 
daily in tens of thousands of homes 
across the country. 

Baked as Maine housewives have 
always baked beans, these tender, 
mealy, sauce-drenched brick-oven 
baked beans are preferred every- 
where for their delicious, good, 
old-fashioned flavor. 
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BAKED BEA 


THESE BRICK-OVEN BAKED BEANS 
HELP SPREAD MAINE’S FAME 
ACROSS THE NATION! 


B&M BROWN BREAD coes with the B& M 
Brick-Oven Baked Beans as ham goes with eggs. 


TRY, ALSO, B & M's newest product, BE M 
Corn Relish, packed in convenient glass jars. 


Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland, Maine 


IN TABLE POTS 
IN THRIFTY TINS 





















Your party, picnic, 

dinner and lunch 

menus will be much 
) more inviting if you 
have included 


FRESH DELICIOUS 
State of Maine 


LOBSTERS 
FILLETS 
FISH 


write us NOW Por PRICES 


MAINE SEAFOODS, INC. 
Brown’s Wharf 
PORTLAND, MAINE 











| Newest and Largest 
‘Apartment Hotel 


| 
| 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 


dress in Boston—and not expensive 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 
each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


| BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 
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The Nation 
Comes to Maine 
For Blueberries 


When you think of blueberries you just 
naturally think of Maine. For Maine grows 
more blueberries than any state— packs 
95% of the country’s total supply. 


If you've never tasted a blueberry cobbler, 
blueberry muffins or a deep-dish blueberry 
pie, well you have a treat in store. Just 
try any one of these delicious recipes made 
with Maine Canned Blueberries and you'll 
agree that our Maine canners have found 
the knack of preserving all the goodness of 
the fresh fruit—with plump, juice-drenched 
berries that are simply bursting with flavor. 


Maine Canned Blueberries are available 
the year round in most New England retail 
groceries. Why not put in a supply over 
the Holidays?—they’ll solve many a menu 
problem for you'll find a blueberry recipe 
to grace any dinner, however festive. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
PRODUCTS DIVISION @ AUGUSTA, MAINE 
in cooperation with the 
MAINE CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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STATE °* MAINE 


FANCY GRADED 
VACUUM PACKED 


» BLUEBERRIES 
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“MAINE WILL WIN 


(Continued from page 27) 





ness of the campaign, is not a matter 
which calls for discussion. The whole 
point is that the idea clicked from the 
very start and rolled up an avalanche of 
popular support from publicity, feature 
stories, editorials, news pictures and 
general acclamation, in addition to paid 
newspaper space and radio time, as it 
progressed. 

When the smoke of the 1938-39 sales 
season had rolled away it was revealed 
that on decreased production Maine 
farmers had earned just under four 
million dollars more than they had 
taken in the year before; their average 
return per barrel had hopped from a 
losing 90 cents to a winning $1.50. 
The per barrel price for Maine potatoes 
in the open market had exceeded that 
of Idaho’s for weeks on end during the 
season and for the first time in 25 years. 

Results of the current shipping season 
ought to be even more pleasant to 
contemplate at its close. 

With all this activity going on in be- 
half of potatoes it was no wonder that 
the fever of food products advertising 
should spread to other Maine producers. 
Success is contagious when it can be 
translated into a monetary advantage. 





Banished? 
On page 13 of the October YANKEE we 
published a photo of the recently unveiled 


Roger Williams statue, in Providence, with 
the caption, “‘No significance was given to 
fact he has his hand out.”” We have just 
received this reply from Mr. Ellis Speare, 
Jr., of Boston: 


When Roger Williams’ hand went out 
It went out gesture-prone to bless. 
No open palm confused his bout 

For democratic holiness. 

And so his liberal doctrine drew 

And without supine palm it grew 

To his Rhode Island’s great success. 


Last Stand of the Narragansett 

Indians in King Philip’s War against the 
Colonists was the bloody engagement 
which took place on Sunday, December 19, 
1675, in the Great Swamp at South 
Kensington, R. I. 

In 1906 a rough granite shaft was erected 
by the Rhode Island Society of Colonial 
Wars to commemorate this battle, but not 
until this year has entrance to the site been 
possible except over private land. The 
National Park Service has now constructed 
a road to it and cut vistas into the hitherto 
impenetrable swamp that visitors may 
gather some idea of the conditions under 
which the fight took place. 

















MAINE WILL WIN 


(Continued from page 22) 





promising experiments are discussed 
and the solution of the common problem 
of how the Maine corn-grower and 
Maine canner can compete with those 
of other states is greatly simplified. 

It was recognized early in the life of 
the Conference Committee that the 
method used in Maine to purchase corn 
from the growers was bad for the in- 
dustry. Corn that yields the maximum 
amount of cut kernels is not of the best 
quality. It is a tribute to the pride of 
the Maine farmer in his product that 
such a system had not ruined the in- 
dustry long ago. 

The Extension Service then with the 
help of William Lewis of the Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, estab- 
lished and tested tentative quality 
grades with the codperation of the 
Marketing Division of the Maine De- 
partment of Agriculture. Charles White, 
chief of that Division and George Chick, 
White’s assistant, have now established 
an Inspection Service by which State 
Inspectors are available to every can- 
nery to test the quality of every load of 
corn delivered. A Federal Government 
inspector assists in the supervision of 
this work. Any canner who wants to buy 
by grade can now do so. He has to pay 
the expense of the inspector, but the 
service is worth many times its cost. 
The farmer who delivers the best corn 
gets the most money and there is no 
argument about it just an inspection 
slip. The system is not perfect yet, but 
nevertheless it is invaluable. Nearly all 
the Maine canners used the Inspection 
Service this year. Several are buying by 
grades. Within a few years, probably, 
all will be doing so. 

In 1938 the Maine corn canners with 
the Maine Development Commission 
carried on a successful advertising cam- 
paign, raising the funds coéperatively 
and expended them through the De- 
velopment Commission under the direc- 
tion of Sturges Dorrance, whose ability 
and enthusiasm have been of inestimable 
value to the industry. Continued pub- 
licity is being given Maine corn by the 
State and additional advertising will be 
carried on as opportunity offers. Co- 
operation moves mountains almost as 
well as faith and sometimes more 
quickly, particularly when the virtues 
of having priority in the field and high 
quality products are present. 


“Maine gave the world its first 
Canned Sweet Corn and today 


produces America’s Finest” 


The State of Maine pioneered as the first State in the Union to 
produce Canned Sweet Corn. Isaac Winslow, an earnest Maine 
farmer, first experimented in the canning of Sweet Corn over 
100 years ago, perfecting his invention of the “steam retort,” 
which made possible the canning of fresh foods, 





14 years later. His success placed the State of ; ¥ 

Maine as the first State to offer canned foods. Vee a\: 

. . *-* . AL a a 

Over a million summer visitors who come to Maine each + te o = 
year know and have enjoyed the finer flavor of the juicy, a ri GS 


tender-kerneled green corn raised by our State of Maine 

farmers. They have marveled upon returning to their homes to find that our 
packers have been able to seal into State of Maine Canned Sweet Corn the 
flavor and tenderness of fresh Maine corn as it tastes on the cob. 


Here in Maine nature plays the important part in producing that extra 

goodness, contributing warm days, cool nights and a short grow- 

ing season. Heavy night dews and evenly spaced rainfalls bring 

\ the growing corn to maturity at just the right speed to produce 
\, tender, milky kernels abundant in natural sugars and juices. 





Our canning methods here in Maine are based upon a full 
century of experience. During that time exhaustive research has 
been made by our canners and growers, our Extension Service, and 
the Maine Department of Agriculture, into growing conditions, 
seed selection, fertilization, soil chemistry and crop rotation. 
Charted records guide each year’s plantings, enabling us, year after 
year, to produce America’s Finest Sweet Corn. 





Our canning process thus starts long before the crop is ready to 
be packed. The grower is supplied with tested hybrid seed, and his growing 
crop kept under constant observation by cannery inspectors and inspectors 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

é 


5 The harvesting of State of Maine Sweet Corn is regulated 

¥ } by the “thumbnail test,” which establishes the proper develop- 

Ri Pr id SY, ment of the kernel on the cob. Precisely when the grains con- 

ms a Af tain the right degree of milk and the right tender texture — it 
ATL RY is approved to be picked. 

Our canneries, or “corn shops”’ as they are called in Maine, cr 
are located in the heart of the growing districts, so that within , (9 
the span of a single day, usually but a few hours, the tender TF {> 
goodness of the fresh green corn has been sealed into the cans 1° y 
that you will find today at your grocer’s—juicy, tender kernels af 


to satisfy the most discerning appetite. 


Housewives who discriminate in their selection of foods have long known 
that to say to your grocer, “State of Maine Sweet Corn” will insure them 
the finest; and your grocer, too, knows that Maine Canned Sweet Corn is 
better tasting, a better selling product. 


We of Maine are proud of State of Maine Sweet Corn. We urge you to try 
State of Maine Sweet Corn today and be convinced of its superlative 
tenderness and flavor. 







GENUINE MAINE-GROWN 
DISTINCTIVE FLAVOR 


SWEET CORN 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, PRODUCTS DIVISION, AUGUSTA, MAINE 


in cooperation with MAINE CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Wanted: 


Your Name 


for a great 


AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION 


HECK our registration cards 

for the past twenty-five 
years, and you will find, again 
and again, the signatures of 
many of the world’s foremost 
men and women...one of 
the greatest autograph collec- 
tions in the world. 


But we want your name on our 
registration card when you 
come to Boston. Distinguished 
visitors turn to us naturally 
..+ because the Copley-Plaza 
represents a New England in- 
terpretation of American hos- 
telry at its best... because 
the Copley-Plaza was built and 
staffed as New England’s finest 
hotel and has maintained that 
leadership for more than a 
quarter-century. 


And you will be happy too to 
find that we offer you luxurious 
living without pretension, 


and without extravagance 

with rooms for as little as $4.00 
a day. 
request, 


Illustrated folder on 








™ COPLEY-PLAZA “" 


Arrnur L. Race, Managing Director 
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YANKEES and the PRESIDENCY 


(Continued from page 19) 





Tom Reed, Webster, Blaine, J. P. Hale, 
and the others? If there are any com- 
mon denominators, perhaps they are 
these: First, they were great talkers. To 
be sure, they were doers, too; but they 
had great names as speakers, orators, 
wits. The loved them — as 
speakers, orators, wits— but not for 
president. Then they were independent, 
not as purists or rebels, but like a New 
England hog on New England ice. 
From 1789 down to 1939, these Yankees 
have found it terribly hard to take ad- 
vice or to accept anyone else’s opinion. 
With scarcely an exception, they have 
been men who have cast up their own 


crowds 


judgments and have been delighted and 


charmed by the perfection of these 








judgments. They have been inclined to 


be critical — not in the chest-thumping, 
flag-waving, Bible-quoting, eye-rolling, 
viewing-with-alarm manner of a non- 
Yankee politician, but with a disagree- 
ably bill-of-lading 
kind of criticalness. 
And it must be admitted that most of 
run-of-the-mill Yankee 
critical that way, too. None of us knows 
himself very well, but each of us sees 
the others’ failings so clearly! That is 
why we have such a hard time standing 
by our own: we know him so well. And 


accurate, prosaic, 


us voters are 


shrewd as we are, we get taken in again 
and again by that old optical illusion 
that makes distant scenes and distant 
men so enchanting. 


“Holiday Greetings! I'm from the Finance Company” 






































Down East Delicacies 


(Continued from page 16) 





spoon. Just before taking off, stir in one 
tablespoon Jamaica Ginger and the juice of 
one lemon. Skim and turn into glasses. This 
will make 8 tumblers. 


OaTMEAL Cocoanut Cookies 
7 cup brown sugar 
1 cup white sugar 
1 cup shortening, softened 
2 eggs, well-beaten 
7 cup cocoanut, shredded 
2 teaspoons vanilla 
7 teaspoon salt 
7 teaspoon soda 
7 cup all-purpose flour 
4 cups quick rolled oats 


Blend shortening, sugar, eggs; then add 
other ingredients. Drop by % teaspoonful on a 
well greased cookie sheet, not too close together, 
and bake in a moderate oven (375° F.) about 
15 minutes. Remove from pan immediately 
and when cold, store in tightly covered tins in 
order to keep crisp 


Frirep CLAms 

Look over clams to see that they are free 
from shells. Dry with a towel and dip each one 
in cornmeal with a little salt added. Dip in 
beaten egg and again in cornmeal. Fry in hot 
deep fat (using a frying basket) until brown. 
Do not steam the clams first. Small clams are 
best for frying. 


Bakep Ha.isut with Losster Sauct 
2 pounds halibut 
7% cups milk 
'4 leaspoon salt 
Vg leaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons butter 


Cut halibut in serving pieces. Place in baking 
pan and pour over milk. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and brush with melted butter 
Bake in moderately hot oven 400° F.) for 30 
minutes, basting twice. Serve with: 


Losster Sauct 

2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons flour 

7 cup milk 

7 egg yolk 
Salt 

epper 

7 tablespoon lemon juice 
14 cup diced lobster meat 


Melt butter, add flour, blend, add milk and 
cook until thick. Beat egg yolk slightly and add 
to white sauce; add seasoning, lemon juice 
and lobster. 


Fish A LA KinG 
I 


2 cup green pepper, mine ed 
7 tablespoon pimento, minced 
44 cup celery, minced 

1 tablespoon butter 

7 tablespoon flour 

Salt 

Pepper 

7 cup milk 

2 cups cooked fish, flaked 
Toast 


Simmer green pepper, celery and pimento 
in butter until tender. Add flour, then stir in 
(Continued on page 44) 





FOOD QUALITY 
20 Memorable 21 Maine Soaloam 
af Hee WORLD'S FAIR 


ANY PEOPLE have told us that one of the things at 
M the World’s Fair which stayed most sharply in 
memory was the perfume of real Maine balsam in the 
State of Maine exhibit. “The essence of Maine” one 
man called it. 

For many years our customers have responded to our 
Maine foods as containing the downright flavor and 
satisfaction which also are part of Maine. And with 
every selling and merchandising resource of our organi- 
zation, we have endeavored to help spread further the 
reputation of Maine foods and to increase their use. 


Our Homestead potatoes are one of the 
pioneer peck packages of Aroostook. Maine 












packers have put into this bag a selection 
of potatoes which has been one of Aroo- 


‘sitns \ 
>) stook’s best ore 


The words “Maine corn” exude a juicy, 
succulent palate treat and our Company 
for years has sold “nothing else but,” in 
canned corn. 


and there are many other Maine Foods 
of similar distinction: canned blueberries, 
canned beans and seafood and many others 





We have subscribed whole-heartedly to the efforts by which 
Maine quality and dependability in food products, trade-marked 
and held to high standard, have been built into the outstanding 
State of Maine Program. 
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“PERFECTION” 


Car Lining Paper 


HEAVY — TOUGH — DURABLE 


This paper gives excellent protection for 
any product shipped by car or truck 


Distributed in Aroostook County by | 


Creorge D. Pennington 


Houlton, Maine 


Manufactured by Maine Seaboard Paper Co. 
Bucksport, Maine 

















ESMOND 


**Pelage’’ 
BLANKETS 


Generations of Yankees have slept bet- 
ter, through thousands of 
nippy New England nights, under 
ESMOND “Pelage” Blankets. 


These Yankee-Doodle-dandies.. . 
made in great mills on the banks of the 
Woonasquatucket, in the State of 
Rhode Island...are warmer, yet 
lighter, because ESMOND’S exclusive 
“Pelage” 
way of giving furry animals an extra, | 
protective undercoat in Winter. The 
result is added warmth without added 
weight. 

See ESMOND “Pelage” Blankets . . . 
today ...at better New England 
stores. 


warmer, 


process borrows Nature’s 


Send 10c for 13” x 18” “Bunny Es- 
mond Game.” Children Love It. 


THE ESMOND MILLS 
ESMOND, RHODE ISLAND 


Granby, Quebec 
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Just Among Ourselves 
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Tue GoveRNMENT OF New HaAmpsuire, by 
Thorsten V. Kalijarvi and William C. Cham- 
berlin, University of New Hampshire, The 
Record Press, Inc., Rochester, N. H., 283 
pages, no price given. 

Thorsten Kalijarvi, head of the depart- 
ment of government at the University of 
New Hampshire, has faith in the government 
of New Hampshire. He lives in a little white 
house by the side of the road, and you’re just 
as likely to find him away as not. But the 
door won’t be locked, and all that’s be- 
tween you and his household goods is a pet 
wolf hound or two. 

YANKEE has known this man for a num- 
ber of years now. He used to show a passing 
interest in the League of Nations Associa- 
tion — he brought the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation to New Hampshire. His personal ob- 
servations during his many travels abroad 
make him something of an authority on 
foreign affairs. 

He has done a remarkably constructive, 
interesting job on the government of New 
Hampshire. It is something which should be 
and then 
for the federal government. What with poli- 
ticians what they are, state, city, and town 
governments have fallen beneath a shroud 
which private citizens usually fail to pene- 
trate without the aid of a lawyer. With more 
books like this, democracy would improve. 


Tue Great O’Nem1, by E. Boyd Barrett- 
Hale, Cushman & Flint, 443 pages, $2.50. 
Ireland has always had real heroes, greater 

perhaps in the fiction of the past than in the 
reality of the present which includes too 
much disease, liquor, and too little atten- 
tion to teeth. The records go back to Ossian 
and then some (whether or not MacPherson 
was a fake), and this roll call of big men is 
large — larger perhaps than that of any na- 
tion in the world. It does something to you to 
read about these men. It makes you want to 
fly rather than to beat your wings against the 
cages of the modern day. O’Neill is no excep- 
tion. Documented in part, he becomes part 
of the stuff that makes Ireland green. Give it 
to anyone who’s ever been there. 


SociaL FERMENT IN VERMONT, 1791-1850, 
by David M. Ludlum, published by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 305 
pages, $3.50. 

Summer residents are often surprised to 
learn that the so-called conservative Repub- 
lican states of New England at present en- 
tertain (and have for years past grown up in) 
the “‘liberal’’ tradition. These discoveries 
come upon them much as if these had been 
dire secrets hidden away like so many family 
skeletons. And in a sense they are like that 
because, in many instances, New Englanders 
have tried new experiments in religion, in 
thought, in government only to find them 
lacking or “‘dated,”’ and they have put them 
away quietly with the resolve of “‘Let’s not 





talk about them any more.” By and large, 
however, it is probably true that New Eng- 
landers as a whole, and particularly Ver-. 
monters, are more tolerant of “‘liberal’’ 
thought than other people — tolerant be- 
cause of a strict insistence on the individual’s 
right to choose for himself. For that right, 
Yankees have been known to die. Mr. Lud- 
lum’s book is, obviously, a real contribution 
to regional literature, and any Yankee will 
enjoy having it around for his or her next 
free evening by the fire. 


Whittlesey House has just brought out a 
delightfully written and finely illustrated 
book for sportsmen — “‘ALL SEASONS AFIELD 
wiTH Rop anp Gun.” The author is Ray- 
mond R. Camp, Rod and Gun Editor of the 
New York Times. Plenty here for old timer 
and amateur alike, though by and large the 
information imparted may be chiefly valu- 
able to the latter. Imminently practical are 
the well-selected lists (pages of them) of the 
best hunting and fishing grounds. For thrill- 
ing reading you will want to look into that 
chapter on bears. The book measures 352 
pages, sells for $3.50, publisher’s address 
New York. 


Poems oF A BACHELOR, by Philip M. Marsh, 
Aroostook Publications, Houlton, Me., 
$1.50. 

Whether you like poetry or not — whether 
this little 
volume is the living record of a man who 
hasn’t given up trying. You come away 
better for watching him — for having been 
with him a bit. There are many memorable 
verses, of which this is one: 


you like these poems or not 


I stand alone 

Because I know, deep in the roots of my soul 
There is duty higher than to God or man 
My duty to the highest and the best in me. 
As we said last month, this young man bears 
watching. 


A Cape Cop Sketcu Book, by Jack Frost, 
Coward McCann, New York, 100 pages, 
$1.50. 

Joseph C. Lincoln has written the intro- 
duction to this attractive ramble along the 
Cape. You’ll find in it the story of the ““Land- 
locked House’? in Chatham, the “House 
Built of Two Lighthouses” at Nauset, Frank 
Dudley’s ““White Church” — which, by the 
way, YANKEE can sell for him if he really 
wants to get rid of it, as it has had an adver- 
tiser looking for one for two years — and the 
“Oldest Public Library Building in Amer- 
ica’? — not the oldest public library, mind 
you, just the oldest building — for the old- 
est library is in Peterborough, N. H. These 
are just a few of the things we “betcha” 
didn’t know about. 

This book is a sequel to Mr. Frost’s “Fancy 
This,” 


bears out the same high standard 


which was about New England. It 
even 
to the color of the jacket. Half drawings, half 
text. 


Which reminds us that there is a swell 
magazine, now in its third volume, called 
Art Instruction, which many more folks would 
buy if they knew more about it. About the 











best thing we can say about it is that even 
we, who are not in the least inclined towards 
art, enjoy it. We enjoy it because, for in- 
stance, last month, it devoted several pages 
to reproductions of Samuel Chamberlain’s 
work in dry point and crayon, and really 
gave the man his due as an artist and art in- 
structor. Having come by most of our knowl- 
edge of him through his photographic books 
(the most recent of which to reach us was a 
new edition of “Open House in New Eng- 
land,” Stephen Daye Press), we had a chance 
to compare the man in camera and in draw- 
ing. On the whole, we think we like his 
drawing better. In any event, he’s outstand- 
ing in both fields and not a bit “incidental,” 
even though space requirements do force 
him in here apparently as such. 

Another reason we like Art Instruction is 
that its October issue carried an article by 
one C. B. Boutelle, who hangs his hat on the 
Cape when he’s not working for Putnam’s. 
The article was about Book Jackets. Many 
of the principles he laid down in it apply 
also to magazine covers — and it was re- 
freshing to find that anybody in the world 
knew anything about either. If you notice 
the book jacket on the Yankee Cookbook, 
you'll see what we mean when we state that 
Boutelle knows what these things are all 
about. Art Instruction, by the way, sells for 
$3.00 a year, and you can get it by writing 
to Ralph Rheinhold, Pres., 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 


ADVENTURES OF Bos Lampoon, by Bernice 
O’Hara. Bruce Humphries, 120 pages, 
$1.00. 

Bob Lampoon deserved a better book 
than this. He will go down in history along- 
side Ireland’s little people — sprites few 
have seen but who have left behind them 
worlds of legend. David McCord, Storer 
Baldwin, Joseph Alger, John Cowles, Frank 
Hammond, Edgar Scott, Nat Choate, Hugh 


Ward —to name only a_ handful — are 


Frec LEWIS & CONGER’S 
BOOK of CHRISTMAS 
IDEAS for ORIGINAL GIVERS 


Here are dozens of thrilling answers 
to your problems of “‘what to give.” 
A 36-page, profusely illustrated book, 
crammed with useful and out-of-the 
ordinary presents for everybody from 
grandsons to great uncles and from 


young sisters to dowagers. Every present illustrated 
and described. Prices to suit every budget. An easy 
way to do your Christmas shopping at one of New 
York’s fascinating stores. Mail coupon today! 


among those who should also help perpet- 
uate Bob’s memory. In its second edition 
the author should include one page at least 
from every Lampoon member in the years 
between the last war and the present. Bob 
died three times during the period he worked 
for this writer (1922). His last will was al- 
ways the same. From under the blanket 
would come a roll of bills you wouldn’t be- 
lieve. Then he’d say, “In God’s name, Mr. 
S , take this see it 
He had than lives. 
O’Hara is to be congratulated on at least 
one of them. 


and gets to my 


mother.” more nine 


MINERALS, METALS, AND Gems by A. Hyatt 
Verrill. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 293 
pages. $3.00. Illustrated. 

YANKEE 
who occasionally wears a necklace of semi- 
precious stones she herself picked up on the 


has at least one near neighbor 


shores of a nearby lake. Not too far from us 
is an abandoned gold mine, an abandoned 
iron mine, an abandoned garnet mine. Last 
Spring on a camping trip we came across a 
brook bed that fairly sparkled with stones 
that seemed to be pure gold. Almost every 
week we run across some newspaper fea- 
ture about somebody or other who has dis- 
covered gold or some other valuable mineral 
in these here Yankee hills. 

It is refreshing, then, as well as instructive, 
Yankee author 
really knows what he is talking about 
spread the whole subject out before us 
from diamonds to clay, from Katahdin to 
the Andes. It is a particularly interesting 


to have this real who 


book, too, because Verrill not only knows 
how to tell a tale but he has hundreds to 
choose from. He’s run the gamut personally 
of this mineral urge; prospected, mined, 
superintended, gambled, won as well as 
lost 
a hat he'd be with you tomorrow on some 


sees through it 


new quest. You and your family will be 
many times richer by having this book. 





ZIP-A-ROBE— 


Give your motor- 
ing friend this 
handsome, fringed 
wool auto robe— 





LEWIS & CONGER 
6th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
(—-D Please send me Free Copy of your new 
Christmas Catalog Y-12 


Please send me [_] Zip-a-Robes at $5.95. $... 


soft, light, warm. 
Fold and pop into 
its brown suede 
zippered case and 
you have a comfort- 
able pillow. With 


€) Check enclosed [] Charge [ C.O.D. carrying strap. 
Name. ....cccccccccccccccccccccscccescepesecceses ° 
Address... 1s. cccsecceccecesceceesceseeesesesenees 
City... ccrcccccccccccccccscccccsecs State... 2 eecees 











yet at the drop of 


“STORMSHEATH 


BUILDING PAPER 
with Special Waterproof Treatment 
BEST for 
Quality — Strength — Appearance 


Distributed by 


ELLIS PAPERBOARD 
PRODUCTS CO. °° saine"™ 


Maine 
Manufactured by Maine Seaboard Paper Co. 
Bucksport, Maine 








The Ideal Gift 
Ranging the 


Maine Coast 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


“The best cruising book I have 
read for many a year... a jolly 
fine piece of literature.” — Lincoln 
Colcord. Beautifully illustrated 
throughout by Epwarp A. 
WILson. $4.00 


W. W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





WILL SOME (f/ankee WOMAN 


take my sister as permanent paying guest 
into her comfortable country home with 
modern conveniences? 


Occasional competent nursing care required. 
Opportunity for retired nurse, although 
sympathetic rather than professional care is 
needed. She is a Radcliffe graduate who 
needs the quite peace of country living fol- 
lowing a severe nervous breakdown. 


For further information and appointment 
write Box DEC, 626 Park Sq. Building, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 














YANKEE PLANTS 


for 


YANKEE GARDENS 


FROM OLD FASHIONED FAVORITES 
TO THE LATEST INTRODUCTIONS 
AND ALL HARDY 
WYMAN’'S FRAMINGHAM 

NURSERIES 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Telephone: Framingham 6191 











Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 

A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
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BOSTON 
GARDEN 


FIFTH ANNUAL 


NATIONAL 
WINTER 
SPORTS 

EXPOSITION 
and SKI SHOW 


COMBINED WITH 


“ICE VANITIES 
of 1940°’ 


The only indoor Winter Sports Show 
and Ski Tournament held anywhere in 
the world . . . Gigantic indoor Ski Hill 
...Real snow... An ideal ice skat- 
ing surface . . . The world's most prom- 
inent skiers . . . Internationally famous 
figure skating stars... A combined 
ski show and ice skating revue . . . 100 


Ski and Skating Stars. 


FEATURING 


HANNES SCHNEIDER 
BENNO RYBIZKA 
OTTO SHOL 
FRANZ KOESSLER 
TONI MATT 
EASTERN PROFESSIONAL 
SKI-JUMPERS 
ASSOCIATION 


And an Ice Revue Starring 


VIVI-ANNE HULTEN 
LOIS DWORSHAK 
GUY OWEN 
ALFRED TRINKLER 





THUR. — FRI. — SAT. — SUN. 


NOV. 30 THRU DEC. 3 


Matinees — Sat. and Sun. 





Admission 55 cents 


Res. Seats $1.10 — $1.65 — $2.20 
TAX INC, 
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Christmas ‘Note 


E cenkaes MAS, along with 
Thanksgiving, if we are to believe our 
politicos and some others, are no longer 
days for just prayer and worship. They 
are days delivered over to the exploita- 
tion of tired shop girls, postal clerks, 
and the ever gullible buyer’s pocket- 
book. We have friends who have be- 
come so disgusted with not only the 
‘““commercialization”’ of these two holi- 
days but the futile and foolish inter- 
change of useless gifts that they have 
ceased observance of the “‘giving’’ angle 
of these days altogether. And we see 
their point. Twenty years ago we gave 
Dad a Christmas necktie because his 
last year’s one was just plain “‘wore”’ 
out and, bad as it was, he got a kick 
out of it that we all enjoyed. Today, 
it has gotten so that Dad just has to have 
something for Xmas (because he’s giving 
us something) and the necktie will do 
as well as anything else. It’s a “racket,” 
pure and simple. And yet, you'll say, 
here we are offering you YANKEE special 
gift rates (see attached insert). Well, 
honest and truly, we don’t want you 
to give YANKEE if it’s “‘just another 
gift’’ you’re looking for. We’d rather 
wouldn’t. But if honestly 
know of some relative or friend who 
comes to your mind as one who'd enjoy 
YANKEE, regardless of whether or not 
he or she is sending you something, we 
know it will be appreciated. It was by 
over 1500 péople last year. Out there 
it sticks like 
molasses candy. Here at home, you 
have a chance to renew your own sub- 
scription at a considerable saving as 
well as to keep a friend or two in tow. 
the Christmas ap- 
proaches we look to you with an earnest 


you you 


‘““where the blue begins” 


So, as season 
and sincere hope that you can observe 
this Christmas Day with your family 
friends with gladness and 
gladness and 


and some 
hope in your hearts 

hope which will carry over into the New 
Year to keep us all on the good side of 


the traditional Yankee insistence on 


peace, prosperity, and decent living. 


R. S. 











Nov. 27th to Dec. 3rd 





New England 
Exposition ana Fair 
Mechanie’s Building. Beston 
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«> ACRES OF EXHIBITS | 
eP AND AMUSEMENTS | 


World’s Biggest Show 
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ja New England States Fair and 
Exposition which opens in Mechanic’s 
Building, November 27 and continues until 
December 3 will undoubtedly surpass any 
show of its kind ever held here. This year will 
see practically all the 1940 cars on display. 
An exceptionally fine exhibition is being put 
on by Oldsmobile showing the new car 
which is without a clutch. Just to make 
things interesting for the young men who 
attend the show, a beautiful blonde young 
lady will tell how to use the new car. 

The Inter-City Airlines, American Air- 
ways, and the Wiggins Airways are com- 
bined to put on a show of airplanes, which 
will be of great interest to those who are air- 
minded. The Wilfred Academy will have a 
special display in connection with the beauty 
show which will instruct anyone who wishes 
to know how to make themselves appear fif- 
teen to twenty years younger. There will also 
be a seventy-five thousand dollar style show 
that will probably be the largest and best 
ever seen in this country. 

The basement has been turned over to the 
cattle and poultry division. H. P. Hood will 
have a special display of their prize cattle, 
and also their prize poultry. 

There will be entertainment for all. The 
greatest stage show ever seen in Boston has 
been arranged with a complete cast that has 
just arrived from France, including the 
Rohicheau French Ballet. There will also be 
several daredevil acts recently with Ringling 
Brothers who will perform in the air, There 
will be a circus and a Marionette Show for 
the kiddies, and for those a little bit older 
there will be “name bands” and dancing. 

All in all the promoters are probably 
justified in saying that this is the biggest 
show that has ever come to Boston, and all 
are expected to be 


attendance records 


broken this year. 
iI 
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Children’s Plays 


December 2, Repertory Theatre, Boston, 
“Dick Whittington,” one of a series of 
Clare Tree Major Plays for Children, spon- 
sored by the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Saturday 
mornings at 10:15. December 30, ‘‘Poca- 
hontas.”” 


Christmas Greens Sale 

14-15, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, sponsored by N. E. Farm and Gar- 
den Association, to benefit the Boston 
Farm and Garden Shop and the educa- 


December 


tional projects of the Association. 


Lecture 

December 17, Children’s Museum, Ja- 
maica Plain, lecture on ““To Asia for Apes,” 
by Harold J. Coolidge, trustee of the Mu- 
seum, for the Friends of the Museum. 


Exhibits 


Christmas exhibit of dolls on top floor of 
Children’s Museum, Jamaica Plain 
the Museum’s “Christmas gifts” 
to it during the year. 


given 
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3000 Books of Leisure : 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


HE only complete leisure bibliography is 
now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents 
Back numbers of LEISURE, “the magazine 
of a thousand diversions,” for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 20 
for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each. 


LEISURE BOOKS 
683 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Masa. 
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GIVE the Lifetime Gift 


that everybody wants an up-to-date, unabridged Mer 
riam-Webster Dictionary, made to serve today's needs. Its 
daily use will be a constant reminder of you, the giver 
Write for free illustrated booklet. G.& C. MeRR1AM COMPANY 
Publishers, 67 Broadway, Springfield, Mass 











This ** Easy-to-See’ 


OUTDOOR 
THERMOMETER 


Tells You— Inside! 


onLy $1.00 


This All-Glass scientific Thermometer attaches to the 
outside of your windowpane — you look right thru it. 
It tells you how cold it is OUTSIDE 
to wear on cold days. Large numerals — easy-to-read 
even 10 feet away. Money back guarantee. 





3-inch glass dial 


you know what 


Send $1 to Parcision Paopucts Co., Waltham, Mass. 











Christmas Suggestions 


Gifts for the children, gifts for grown-ups, and 
gifts for the home. They’re all here, as charming 
as they are practical and they are as sparing of 
your time as they are of your budget. 

Get out your crochet hook and knitting pins 
and put something of yourself into the gifts that 
you give this Christmas. 

These are the gifts that will mean more to 
those who receive them because every one of 
them will be an expression of your individuality. 

Send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
YANKEE for the free directions, indicating the 
designs that you have selected and you will 
receive them in plenty of time to make them 
before Ten additional 
bring you many other directions in booklet 
form. 


Christmas. cents will 





No. 9091 B *' Footstool Perk up a home with 
this gay footstool made, believe it or not, from 
three wooden door a small pillow and 
four balls of Pear! ¢ 


stops, 
otton 





No. X12 Dog 
washable, too 


A dog to amuse baby and it's 





No. 9003 ‘Knitting Bag 


Knitters will like 
this cylindrical knitting bag made around em 
broidery hoops 





A BREATH OF THE 
BIG MAINE WOODS 

Made from the aromatic Maine Fir Balsam, anc 

attractively packaged in holiday dress, Paine Incense 

products are the answer to your search for 

tinctively different yet inexpensive and appreciated 

CHRISTMAS GIFT 


REAL LOG CABIN BURNER 
75c¢ Postpaid. Box 15 


As illustrated above only 
ones FREE 


: BALSAM 
PILLOWS 
Monk's Clotl 


‘3 Coverec 
12 x 8, $1.00 
Post paid 


Sig x BM. 60c 
Postpaid 


“hoa in apenid- 








BARREL 

A unique holiday 

Many other unique packages 

aged in Holiday cellophane 
Write for Pree Catalog 

PAINE INCENSE CO. 


197 Middle St. Lewiston, Maine 


BURNER & CONES 
wrapped package 30c Postpaid 
All attractively pack 
See them all 














MAKE YOUR OWN 
CHRISTMAS CARD 


Be individual this year... and eco 
nomical too! You don't have to be an 
artist — it's fine if you are. Simply 
paste up some favorite snap-shot or 
drawing make a sketch of your 
own — write greetings in your own 
hand. You make only one copy. Our 
PLANOCARD process will repro 
duce as many as you wish. We sup- 
ply envelopes too. Send us your 
name and address. We will mail you 
at once this complete kit ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Send now! 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 
46 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
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cA Yankee Value 
IN 


Christmas Greetings! 


© Photographic studies of well-known and loved 
New Hampshire scenes. Attractive French fold 
style printed on antique stock. A Christmas 


© greeting to bring your friends closer to you and 
\ to New England 


Two sets, | and 2. 50c each. Send today for at 
+ tractive assortment of 12 subjects with en 
ii; 4velopes 


A 
Lv 








\ E. D. PUTNAM 
Antrim, New Hampshire 
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Earie: G: STEELE 
Furniture Reproductions 





Warehouses and Showrooms 


Reading Massachusetts 








This Is New England 
OPEN ALL WINTER WITH A 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH 


The West Townsend Tavern 


with real food and deep beds welcomes travellers 
for meals or for months, The gayest and most com- 
fortable headquarters for house parties, banquets, 
and frolics. Auton 








ic steam heat. 


MRS. JOHN GRANDIN 
Route 119, West 
Telephone: 


Townsend, 
283 


Massachusetts 

















OR THFIELD 


cHAtTt EAU 
O* NORTHFIELD, MASS. 


You'll like the atmosphere of serenity, 
the opportunity for rest and recre: 














on 

and thoroughly enjoy the winter 

sports and snow fun on our 250-acre 
estate. / 


Traditional New England Hospitality 


A. Gorpon Moopy, Manager 











Attic & 


‘Barn 
SMUGGLERS’ 
NOTCH, VT. 


Guest apartment, 
luxurious, steam 











Mattress and 
kets. Forks House Cot 
tage Accommodates 
six, comforts, bath 


American ‘Plans 





Stowe 4-15 


\Print YourOwn.- 


Cards, stationery, advertising, 
pon My photo and movie 
Save money the Yankee way. Sold direct from 
the factory only. Junior Outfit 
$8.25. Senior outfits $16.55 up. Do 
popular raised printing like en 
graving with any press. Print for 
Others, Big Profits. Easy rules 
sent. Write for free catalog of 
outfits and all details. 








labels, paper, 
titles, tags, etc 


Kelsey Presses, Y-12, Meriden, Conn. 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. if you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we cai: stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








WE HAVE COMFORTABLE HOUSE, electric lights, 
modern stove heaters, best of food. Consider ideal for 
rest, study, and open slope skiing. Would like one or two 
boarders for winter $12 to $15 per week. Breakfast and 
luncheon trays in room if desired. Chelsea, Vermont. 
JD301 

ISN'T THERE A NICE NEW ENGLAND COM- 
MUNITY, preferably in Mass., requiring services of a 
real doctor who likes old fashioned comfortable houses, 
suitable to display antiques? Very highest qualifications 
and training. Desire a change from long years in Seattle. 
JD302 

DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN’S CAMP would board 
one or two children on her 20-acre place in Rhode Island. 
Have modern house, pool, slide, swings, dandle, sand- 
boxes, toys, coasting and skating away from traffic 
dangers and near schools. Reasonable rates. JD303 
MIDDLEAGED WOMAN, good driver, college trained, 
wishes responsible place, caretaker, companion, manag- 
ing housekeeper to small family. JD304 
REGISTERED NURSE with psychiatric training and 
experience wants position in private home with men- 
tally sick, nervous or chronic patient. Excellent refer- 
ences, capable, adaptable. Can take complete charge 
Drives car. JD305 

GENTLEMAN: late thirties, northern born, southern 
ancestry, cultured, well educated, engineer's training, 
desires permanent position in fatherless home or estate. 
Perform many duties, letter writing, secretarial and 
executive work. Travel escort, companion. Can tutor 
most subjects. Can work as well as superintend. State your 
needs and compensation. Excellent references. JD306 
DOESN'T SOMEONE NEED an intelligent reliable 
woman in her 50's. Good driver, typist, handy with 
needle and good cook. Needs reasonable wages tor not 
too strenuous a job. JD307 

MUSEUM CURATOR WANTED. Must 
antiques. Good pay. Possible arrangement allows sum- 
mer off. Must be courteous, good disposition. Refer- 
ences required. JD308 

TWENTY FIVE YEARS in active newspaper report- 
ing and editing, still in middle 40's, qualified and avail- 
able for special publicity or public ‘relations missions in 
State of Maine, or will make faithful genealogical, 
colonial, and Revolutionary research for nominal fee. 
Have access to State Library and archives. JD309 
WANTED — a cook and all around excellent individual 
for helping in a home-skiing center combination, as 
noted in advertisement in this issue. Must be Protes- 
tant, pleasant, and intelligent. Willing to work hard for 
moderate wages and very pleasant quarters. Not over 
50 yrs. old. — or apply in person. Ask YANKEE for 
address. JD31 

YANKEE recent college graduate 
driving private car, location and distance covered no 
objection. Florida preferred. Experienced; could help 
plan and carry out auto trip of any kind. JD311 

WHO IS IN NEED of a companion in Florida this 
winter? A middle-aged woman, refined, dependable, 
desires a position with lady or child, we ll, lame, or blind. 
Moderate wages. References. JD312 

CULTURED NEW ENGLAND LADY, ex-teacher 
and Christian worker, would like a home-making or 
companion-nurse position with ladies or couple going 
South. I am ‘‘domestic as well as intellectual’; have had 
nine seasons in Florida — hotel * hostessing.’ 
References exchanged. JD. 





know food 


wants job 


INTELLIGENT ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY with 
the wanderlust wants job as traveling companion to 
lady who is going south, west, or even east. Can type- 
write, drive a car, take excellent photographs, and make 
myself very handy. JD314 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY TEACHERS would like 
refined, quiet girl of 20-25 to take care of their 44 year 
old daughter who goes to school mornings. Very light 
work. No laundry. No cooking. No Sundays. Experience 
not necessary if genial, intelligent, and able to follow 
instructions. Own room. Thirty dollars a month. JD315 


PH.D. IN CHEMISTRY, Columbia University, 1936, 
with several years experience in both the academic and 
industrial fields, is interested in obtaining position as 
either instructor or research chemist, preferably in 


New England. JN301 


TRUST COMPANY, INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INVESTMENT COMPANY OFFICIALS ATTEN- 
TION. Capable and experienced security analyst now 
employed in responsible position with counsel firm in 
large eastern city, desires to return to New England and 
settle there permanently. JN302 

I WANT TO LIVE winters in a well-equipped but 
authentic Colonial house (preferably 1700-1800, and 
certainly with old features) in a pleasant N. E. village — 
a house where I can find room for my own antiques for 
L.R., D.R., and two bedrooms. Is there a family wishing 
to spend its winters in Florida, which will rent on suit- 
able terms perhaps a long lease all or part of such 
a house? JN304 


WHAT ELDERLY COUPLE will appreciate an excep- 
tional place to board, about 40 miles from Peterboro? 
Am trained nurse and offer you large sunny room, well 
heated, and good board at reasonable price. Nursing 
care if needed; special diets if required. I live alone 
no family no other patients or boarders and have 
made elderly people comfortable and happy for many 
years. Professional and personal references cheerfully 
given. JN305 

COLLEGE GRAD., experienced teaching, child care, 
housekeeping, desires position as governess or managing 
housekeeper. Driver's license. Write JO302 

I AM A YOUNG MAN whose ambition is to work for 
the benefit of humanity; to make this a better world to 
live in. I cannot realize my ambition due to lack of 
funds, but will do the next best thing by offering (with- 
out remuneration) my codperation and assistance to a 
person w! who has the same pursuit. JO303 


DRESSMAKING. Finest workmanship; lowest prices. 
Dresses custom-made to your measurements, by mail. 
Write for details. JO304 

CONN. YANKEE would like work on a dairy farm, 
preferably in Vermont. Grew up on farm, but life has 
been wasted in office work in city. Lack of immediate 
capital and knowledge of modern methods make it 
inadvisable to start in for self at present. Two small 
children make available good schools essential. JO305_ 
MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN wants position as care- 
taker or companion. Drives. JO306 


A MASS. YANKEE, former schoolteacher (age 57), 
desires position: Companion for lady; housekeeper for 
lady or gentleman; governess or tutor; nurse-companion 
or secretary. Prefer Cal., Ore., Wash., or New England. 
Mutually congenial location more desirable than salary. 
Now reside near Boston. Would like winter travel. High- 
est ref. JO307 






































FORMER TEACHER seeks position: Companion, 
home supervision, or care of children. Driver's license; 
best ref. JO309 

TRAINED, MATURE, PROTESTANT NURSE 
wants care of elderly couple or chronic invalid (bed 
patient), or mild mental case requiring conscientious 
handling. Cheerful, faithful and very capable. Prefer in 
or around Peterboro, but am free to go anywhere. Sal- 
ary $25 a week. Boston prof. ref.; also from former 
patients. JO310 





SPRAYBERRY TRAINED R2DI0 S SE RVICE man 
wishes position with some service organization in small 
town or city, - rably in Maine. Best of character 
references. JO311 
WOMAN OF 44 wishes work as second maid or child's 
nurse, but no cooking. Willing to go anywhere. If you 
have work for my 16-year-old son, I would like that, too, 
but not necessary. JO312 
MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW of refinement would like 
homemaking position with elderly couple or family 
going to Florida for winter. Excellent cook and manager. 

- ? 











MAGAZINES make welcome anniversary remem- 
brances! This Yankee mother needs your magazine sub 
scriptions to help educate her five youngsters. Guaran 
tee latest and lowest prices; club rates reduced. Bank ref 
JS303 

WANTED: Place in community developing craifts 
Weaving, pottery, caning, etc. Able, experienced N. E 
teacher. B.S. of Education, Mass. School of Art. Com 
panion, housekeeper; best references. JS307 

HAVE YOU PET IDEA for an invention which you 
have not been able to perfect? I am a young inventor of 
Yankee ingenuity, with the ability to perfect most 
anything; but do not have capital. If you will pay the 
patent fee I will work your idea on a partnership basis 
JS308 

PLAIN COOK, houseworker, wanted for two consider 
ate adults, no children. Small refined country home near 
Rye, N. Y. Own room and bath. Good home. $40 
month. State full details. JN310 








SWOPS FOR CASH 


Continued from page 7) 
are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 


Will buy, sell, or swop Yankee ‘‘ Trade Cards,"’ such 
as put out by J. & P. Coats in 1880. One, for example, 
shows a Japanese mama seated on a large thread spool 
beneath a moon. The acc ompanying verse re ads: ‘‘ We've 
Coats’ spool cotton, that’s the rez ason why, we're very 
wide awake, the moon and I.’ D32 


Aroostook poet, Philip Marsh, will swop his just pub 
lished ‘‘ Poems of a Bachelor,’ tastefully bound in blue 
and gold, for most anything worth $1.50, even a check! 
D323 

Will swop a sixty-dollar equity in International Cor 
respondence School Course for thirty dollars or a good 
portable typewriter. D323 


Angora wool rabbits from championship stock. Swop 
for $5 eck of nuts or farm produce. Ready market for 
wool D32: 


For those who love good country living we would 
swop for good money the following: One large steam 
heated apartment, second floor, delightfully furnished; 
balcony, electricity, fireplace. Or delightful cottage foot 
of Mt. Mansfield, also open for perme ee nt occupancy or 
by skiers. Or acre woodlot for cash. D326 


Who wants a cuddly puppy this fall or perhaps to 
settie your Xmas problem. Why not give some friend 
or the kiddies a lovable little puppy? I have A.K.C 
registered frisky wire haired terriers, gentle cocker 
Spaniels and staunch Scotties. Let me hear from you 
All inquiries answered promptly. N321 


I have pair 200-year-old gold bracelets detailed 
description to anyone interested enough to write. Want 
$50 or what have you? Make re asonable offer or have 
you typewriter, any make. N32 

Has anyone an iron-bound well bucket to swop for 
cash? 0318 

Prospective buyer of Dodge or Plymouth in vicinity 
of Boston, Mass.: Make me an offer, preferably cash, 
for my credit of $105 on a new car, no allowance on old 
car. 0320 

Wanted: Old used picture postcards and albums 
Will pay cash (10¢ per 100) for them if they've been 
through the mails. 0321 

Experienced decorator will send actual samples for 
color schemes for that room you're doing this fall, or 
the solution of any decorative problem, for the paltry 
sum of $1 enclosed with full details such as layout, 
exposure, and existing features or colors. 0323 

I collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 

Will sell very reasonable latest style monkey cape. 
Thor electric washer or Sonora chime mahogany clock 
D327 


Fresh indeed is a Genuine State of Maine Lobster 
from the deep, cold waters off the coast of Maine which 
produce the country’s largest and finest lobster catch. 
Daily shipments by fast express to New England hotels, 
restaurants and markets provide sea food lovers with 
this “The Sea’s Greatest Delicacy” at peak freshness. 
Insist on Genuine State of Maine Lobster when you order. 








FIRMER MEAT 
FINER FLAVOR 


LOBSTER 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, PRODUCTS DIVISION, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
IN COOPERATION WITH MAINE DEPARTMENT OF SEA AND SHORE FISHERIES 





cA Real Home — 


If the need has arisen through illness, or separation, or 
whatever, we meet it with areal home for your child 
Abundant food, individual care, school work. Rate 
Reasonabic. Information on request. Address: Mr. and 
Mas. Rosert A. Wace, Lisbon, Maine 

For personal interview 
NAGARDA (5.2.58 

Miss Ethel W. Wage 











Remember your friends with 
YANKEE 
this Christmas 
See page 40 





The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 
WELCOMES FALL 
Writers 


Typist here 


Skiers 


Good runs handy 


Resters 


Breakfast in bed 
® Specie! YANKEE Retes @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 









Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected - aa defects tor 
over 70 ye 

Write fer Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. 
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PACKED 


IN 


You'l/ like their tender crispness 
and delicious flavor 


FINEST 


Because they are grown 
on nearby farms and 
packed hours fresh by the 
most modern methods, 
Baxter's Finest products 
have been the 
of particular persons for 
more than half a century. 


choice 


To make doubly sure of 
quality throughout the 
packing season, the pack 
is personally supervised 
by members of the Baxter 
firm. 


The name “Baxter's Fin- 
est” on the can is your 
guarantee of the finest 
quality, specially grown, 
specially selected choice 
Maine vegetables. 








Baxter's Finest New Eng- 
land Oven Baked Beans 
are the choice of epicures. 
Prepared according to an 
old-time Maine recipe, 
and slow-baked in huge 
brick ovens for a guaran- 
teed minimum of ten 
hours, they are truly de- 
licious. Three kinds, Cali- 
fornia Pea, Red Kidney or 
Yellow Eyes. 

Ask your Grocer for 
Baxter’s Finest by name. 





Here's a truly different Xmas gift. One with a 
real Yankee idea behind it. The Kampers Kit 
contains complete meal for from 4 to 6. Maine 
Clam Chowder, Baked Beans, Brown Bread, Green 


Peas, Sweet Corn, Fruit Pudding packed in 
handsome lithographed metal Picnic Basket. 
Order today. Only $1.49 — postvaid east of the 
Mississippi. 


H. €. BAXTER & BRO. 
I Maine St. Brunswick, Me. 
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Down East Delicacies 


(Continued from page 37) 





milk gradually. Season and add fish. Heat 
thoroughly and serve on toast. 


Devi_ep Crass 
7 cup crabmeat 
2 hard boiled eggs 
Juice of 1 lemon 
4 teaspoon mustard 
7 teaspoon salt 
Vg teaspoon pepper 
V4 teaspoon paprika 
14 cup melted butter 


Mix all together. Fill individual baking 
dishes. Sprinkle bread crumbs over top, dot 
with butter and bake for 20 minutes. For 
novelty, use large clam shells in 
ramekins. 


place of 


BippDEFORD PuMPKIN Pie 
7 cup canned pumpkin 

24 cup brown sugar 

ly teaspoon salt 

'4 teaspoon cinnamon 

V4 leaspoon ginger 

2 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
7% cups milk 

2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Mix pumpkin, brown sugar, salt, cinnamon, 
ginger and egg yolks. Blend thoroughly before 
adding milk. Strain. Fold in egg whites. Line 
small pie tin with pastry. Pour in the pumpkin 
mixture and bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 
10 minutes. Reduce heat to moderate (350° F.) 
and bake until knife inserted in the custard 
comes out clean. 


Parsnip PATTIES 
Scrape parsnips, cut in cubes and boil in 
salted water until tender. Mash parsnips, add 
one beaten egg to each 1 % cups of hot pulp and 
season to taste. Drop in large spoonfuls in 
liberally greased skillet. Brown one side, turn 
and brown on the other. Serve hot. 


BLUEBERRY BREAD PuDDING 

Heat a can of Maine blueberries with 6 thin 
slices of lemon and a piece of butter size of 
walnut. Line pudding dish with thin slices of 
bread without crusts, and cover with sauce, 
using first layer of bread and layer of blue- 
berries until dish is filled. Cool in refrigerator 
for several hours. Serve with cream. 


Tomatoes STUFFED WITH SARDINES 

Peel medium-sized tomatoes. Cut slice off 
top and carefully remove seeds and pulp leav- 
ing a firm cup. Sprinkle with salt and invert. 
Chill. When ready to serve fill with Maine 
sardines, which have been boned and broken 
into rather small pieces and moistened with 
any preferred dressing. A chopped hard-boiled 
egg may be added. Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 


Bakep Live Losster, MAINE STYLE 

Split a live lobster. Remove “widow” and 
the sack at the top of the head. Leave fat and 
coral. Crack claws and place on rack in roasting 
pan, flesh side up. Sprinkle with lemon juice 
and bread crumbs and dot with butter. Bake 
in a hot oven (450° F.) only about 15 minutes 
(for a lobster weighing not over 2 pounds). The 
meat will be tender and juicy if it is not over- 
cooked. 





z. ¥. 
TREFETHEN 
COMPANY 


Shippers of 


STATE OF MAINE 


LOBSTERS 


for nearly 


Fifty Years! 


PORTLAND, MAINE 










OLD SALT. 
ADVISES \\ 
YOUNG BRIDE 


‘Lookin’ for a tasty dish? 
You can’t beat 40-Fathom Fish! 
Out of the ocean into the pan, 
Its fresh-caught flavor will please your man. 
All cleaned and boned at the ocean shore, 
Ready to buy at your favorite store, 
And every cent for solid meat— 

Ar 


You only pay for what you eat! 
P.S. 


Fresh, Quick-frozen, 
Sait or Canned... 

You get the best 

when you buy this brand. 

40-FATHOM FISH, INC., BOSTON 








Ask for STEWART’S 


BLUEBERRIES 


The Pick of the Crop 
A. L. STEWART & SONS, Cherryfield, Maine 


Vacuum Packed 








BLUEBERRIES ‘ 
FOR FALL PLANTING 


Those big cultivated ones, for profit and orna- 
mental purposes. We supply all sections of the 
country; best plants grown; prices right. 
Booklet. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


Box K-12 Hanover, Mass. 
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SOPOT 


KEYES PICKUP 
FIBRE COMPANY TABLED 





ch: 





Moulded Pulp Pe ee 
Products N 0) , 6 6 i e ies 
rnow oi. a 


ished small cof- 
PURE SPRUCE FIBRE fee table stand- 
ing twenty-one 
inches high with 
-s an oval top 
twenty by 
eg A 

H H inches. Folds au- 
Waterville, Maine nie a 
you pick it up to 


. 








(Shipping weight packed 15 pounds) 








For Bags, Paper and Burlap; Jute, Sewing twenty-four inches ($6.00), No. 57 eighteen inches high with a circular top twenty- 


Twine and Wire Ties — See four inches in diameter ($7.50) are made of solid birch, stained maple, mahogany 
or walnut and finished with alcohol and water resistant lacquer hand rubbed to a 
M AINE glossy finish. Each is carefully packed in its individual carton. They are the ideal 

4 


Christmas or wedding gifts. 


POTATO BAG CO., INC, If you cannot obtain these from your regular dealer they may be ordered direct from 
Caribou, Maine MAR-NO-LAWN,ING. Dept. Y53 Littleton, N. H. 


Phone: 90-91-92 Nights-140 REQUESTS FOR OUR “YANKEE NOTION” FOLDER WILL BE GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


* 

















space twenty-eight inches high by twenty wide by eight deep. A very lovely and 
useful bit of furniture. 

No. 66 — Price at factory, Littleton, N.H. . . . 87.50 
All our Pickup tables, No. 53 eighteen inches tall with oblong top sixteen by 


Expanding the market 
for Maine potatoes 


W. ARE GLAD to say that the “streamlined” 
methods of modern distribution employed by Atlantic Commission Company and its affiliate, 
A &P, have played an important role in the marketing of Maine potatoes. 


Year after year we have taken a heavy tonnage and provided ever-widening outlets for Maine 
potatoes in practically all of the markets comprised in the vast territory east of the Mississippi 
River. 


Under our system of mass distribution a reduced market spread has resulted. This, together with 
our efficient merchandising and promotional facilities, has brought a constantly increased volume 
of sales of these fine Maine potatoes. 


When our codperation has been requested, by you as growers, in moving surplus supplies of 
Maine potatoes we have placed our facilities at your disposal. We believe that this is just plain 
good business. We recognize that our problem is one in common, and our interests mutual. Thus 
our facilities stand ready to serve you when the occasion and need arises. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION CO.., INC. 


Affiliate of 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. . Executive Offices, New York City 
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TAN Y MAINE > 


Now you can enjoy deli- 
cious blueberry desserts any 
time, all the time—now— 
with ONE-PIE Blueberries. 
For these berries are picked 
and packed full-ripe and 
garden-fresh. Slightly cook- 
ed to preserve them. Flavor- 
sealed in vacuum cans. And 
put up plump and whole. 
Juicy and luscious berries. 
6-way cleaned. Money back 
if they don’t please you. 


FREE recipe folder on request. 


MEDOMAK CANNING CO. 
ROCKLAND, ME. 


Also packers of ONE-PIE brand 
Mincemeat « Pumpkin + Squash 








21 Endicott Avenue 





> If your problem is getting 
a good water supply, let us 
talk it over with you. A post 


card will bring us to see you. 


W 


HATFIELD BROTHERS 


Artesian and Driven Wells 


Somerville, Mass. 
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SMELTING 


By WiLBert SNow 


The milder souls to whom the autumn sea 
Was always rimmed about with treachery, 


Sought recreation in a long green cove, 
Where tidewaters with emptying brooklets 
strove 


Pursuing golden smelts — a dainty dish 

For every connoisseur of toothsome fish. 

There when the autumn rains were at their 
height, 

And muddy waters curtained from our sight 

Whatever swam beneath, we carefully took 

Our poles and dip-net, and an extra hook 

And grape basket, whose cover showed a hole 

Cut by a jack-knife, where the flipping toll 

Could be slipped through. Our first attempt 
at prey 

Was at the cove’s head, where the minnows 
play 

In brackish pools. Though tutored in their 
pranks, 

Of darting underneath the clayey banks, 

We plunged our dip-nets here and there be- 
low 

The edges of the pool, uncertain how 

Our luck would fare. Often a vigorous dip 

Made clear that they had given us the slip 

Then we would scour the bank from edge to 
edge. 

Again the net came dripping from the sedge, 

With four or five soft bellies flipping white 

Against the black mesh, and a quick delight 

Swam in our eyes. A few rods on we found 

An earlier group stood on the very ground 

Ourselves had chosen to fish from; and far 
worse, 

We often heard a dreaded Irish curse 

Heaped on our heads for “blethering loud 
noise 

And scaring off the fishes.” Youthful poise 

That makes a quick recovery soon found us, 

And we took second-best places. All around us 

Were poles extending outward from the bank, 

And bobbers drifting up and down. The 
plank 

Of quietness that reached to every hook, 

Bridged all the gaps of this particular nook 

The striking of a match the biggest sound 

Heard for an hour on that boggy ground. 

Quiet the cove lay, mottled green and 
brown, 

Only a maple leaf slow drifting down, 

Brightened the muddy waters. On the face 

Of the cove was scarcely ripple enough to 


trace 

Which way the wind was stirring. On each 
line 

Of stout black thread the sinkers met the 
brine 


In perfect stillness; and the smelts’ own 
gold 

Scorning the brilliant color of the scrolled 

Illumination of the mint aligned 

Its tone and shade to those of nuggets mined 

In quiet Northern creeks. One dream of peace 

That haunts me as a permanent release 

From noisy traffic, floats about the balm 

Of autumn smelting, with a flood-tide- 
calm, 

And tranquil rain descending drowsily, 

On that long inlet hidden from the sea. 


Guality Potatoes 


QUALITY 
BAGS 


Quality State of Maine Pota- 
toes are matched by the qual- 
ity of these sturdy, attractive 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company 10, 15 and 50 pound 
paper bags. 


Backed by generations of ex- 
perience in the specialized pro- 
duction of paper products, 
Hollingsworth & Whitney 
Company can guarantee the 
quality, durability, and satis- 
faction of their bags. 


Not only do paper bags add 
eye appeal on the retailer’s 
floor, but they are good travel- 
ers. These attractive bags are 
constructed to take the rough 
punishment of handling from 
shipper to consumer. 


Maine Potato shippers will 
find in-State facilities, with 
mills at Waterville, especially 
convenient. 





HOLLINGSWORTH & 
WHITNEY COMPANY 


Belgrade Division — Waterville, Maine 


Executive Offices — 140 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 





230 Park Ave... New York City 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Hl. 
1031 Drexel Bldg. — Phila., Pa. 


Maine Potato Bag Co., Caribou 
Selling Agent 

















Plasaified 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








Real Estate 





FOR SALE: 11-room house, 3 baths, equipped for Delco 
oil heat or gas; on lot, area 10,640 feet; garden trees; 
fine shrubbery; two-car garage. House with great charm, 
location restricted to single residences; near Beacon 
street, Brookline. Owners moving to Pacific Coast, so 
price halved to $18,000; terms. If desired, lovely fur- 
nishings at minimum. May be seen any time. Apply: 
1. S. ARMSTRONG, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE: On hill top, mile from village, Colonial 
house with acreage, wood lots, trout brook, marvelous 
view. ONE, built 1780, excellent original condition: new 
roof, newly painted. 10 rooms, pine paneling, 6 fire- 
places. SECOND, built 1800, modernized for conven- 
ience. 10 rooms, bath, lavatories, electricity, oil burner, 
fireplaces. Address CLara C. Fisk, Brimfield, Mass 


FOR SALE: South Shore, Massachusetts. Original 
Cape Cod house. Furnace, hot water, bath, gas, elec- 
tricity, ship stairs, original fireplaces. Address W, 39 
Court Street, Dedham, Massachusetts 


GENERAL COUNTRY STORES, Grocery and meat 
stores. One with post-office pays $500 a year! Grocery 
and Meat store doing $24,000 a year, building fixtures, 
stock $6,000, only $2,000 needed. HarpinG AGENCY, 
Charlestown, N. H 





INN, Hotel, Tourist homes, farms, dairy farms, cot- 
tages, city and town property. Mrs. Bertua Hayes, 
Real Estate, Barrington, New Hampshire. 





Christmas Cards 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS FOLDERS. 18 Unusual, 
Superior Quality Really Deluxe. Postpaid $2.50. 18 Re- 
membrance folders: Birthday — Anniversary — Sym- 
pathy — Congratulations — Convalescent — Baby — 
Gift — Shower. Beautiful assortment. Postpaid, $1.00. 
50 Christmas folders assorted, name printed, envelopes 
included. Postpaid 75c. We have sold Greeting Cards for 
35 years at this address and cheerfully refund if not 
perfectly satisfied. Cash with all orders. SourHwortn's, 
10 P.O. Arcade, Bridgeport, Conn. 


DON'T bother to charm others, just charm yourself 
with exquisite original etchings of Yankee life in Christ 

mas card form. 3 for $1.00. 12 assorted, $3.50. Sample, 
35¢. SPECIAL ‘Skiers’ $3.50. Exhibited at the Cleve 

land Museum and One Hundred Selected Prints show 
of New York, 1936. ErcuinGc Portro.io, 115 University 
Road, Brookline, Mass 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS from your 
snapshots, printed on double-weight portrait paper, 
buff or white; matching envelope FREE. 15 cards $1.00 
35 cards $2.00. Sample, postpaid 10¢. Send negative 
MoperN Puorto Service, Plaistow, N. H 





Miscellaneous 

FOR A COUPLE who love country life, a position will 
be open next spring in a New Hampshire summer home 
which will be converted to take guests the year round 
Experienced cook, competent manager desired. Mod 


erate salary, share profits 


Box TVWW, 626 Park § 
Building, Boston, Mass 


LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT. Noise 

less rubber bound discs best indoor $8 a set. Cues 
$1 to $5, table shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Ten 
cents brings plan of courts and catalog. Sets $5.00 to 


$25.00. Daytona Beacn Suurriternoarp Co., Phil 
mont, N. ¥ 


DESCENDANTS of New England Yankees. Preserve 
the traditions of your Scotch-English-Irish ancestors 
Authentic family coat-of-arms artistically emblazoned 


on vellum, 10 x 12 inches for $15 


Your satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. WensTeR METCALFE, 


Augusta, Me 


100 rolls mill end toilet tissue. $1.50 case f.o.b. Lowell 
STATLER TextiLe Co., Lowell, Mass 


FROM OUR SHEEP TO YOU! All-virgin-wool cover 
lets, Colonial designs, beautiful colors, heirloom quality, 
reasonable. ROSELAND Farm, Burkeville, Virginia 


16 Duplicate Bridge Boards $1.35. Duriicare Boarp 
Co., Syracuse, N 


PRINTED IN THE U.S.A 
RUMFORD PRESS 


CONCORD. N. 


Miscellaneous 


HOLIDAY HONEYS 
Barley candy toys on sticks. Turkey, elephant, duck, 
fish, steamboat, automobile, etc., attractive colors and 
flavors, including butterscotch and chocolate, each 
cellophane wrapped. Fine for gifts and parties. One dozen 
60¢, two dozen $1.00 postpaid anywhere 
CAROLINE ABBEY, 20 Theresa Ave Medford, 





Mass 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
handwoven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs. Imports and gifts. Just off Route 6, be- 
tween Brooklyn and Danielson. 


RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old story but 
youll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 


WILD FLOWER HONEY, five pounds, $1.10, ten 
pounds, $2.00, postpaid 3rd zone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Moor.Lanp Aptariges, Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 envelops 
$1.00; 1000 634 Envelopes $3.00; 1000 Business Cards 
$2.00. Samples. Exce_sior Press, Shelburne, Vermont 











RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester PutTNAM, Antrim, N. H. 


WANTED TO BUY: Old Mechanical Coin-operated 
Musical Machines with prominent figures. Mechanical 
City, and Antique Automobiles. ALBERT B. GARGANIGO, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 


Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. Travers 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill 


POPULAR $1.00 Personal tionery — 300 y 
sheets, 100 heavy envelopes, printed blue ink, postpaid 
3z. Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 








OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at Macomper 
Crock Hospitat, Ashland, Massachusetts 


BOOKS: Out-of-print, Fiction 


Editions, etc. R. I 
New York, N. Y 


° . Rare Juveniles, First 
STEVENS, 224 West 104th Street, 


FOR SALE: Large, old, colonial looms for hand weav- 
ing. Prices reasonable picture and further in- 
formation, write to ViIRGINIAL COLE, Bradford, Vermont 





White Collies of 


champion blood and winning 


type. Big beauties for show, breeding or loyal friendship 
ROSELAND, Burkeville, Virginia 

GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation. 


Open all year. Excellent food 











— 
BUSINESS 
VT. MAPLE CURE COB-SMOKED 
HAM AND BACON 
N. E. Style All Pork Sausages — Maple Products — But 


ternut Meats—— Vt. Green Tag Turkeys. Write for Price 
1 


! 
L. H. HARRINGTON, Richmond, Vt. 
Formerly Colburn & Fallo» 


INFORMATION ON ALL NEW ENGLAND 
SUBJECTS 


We supply clippings on any subject 
Write us in regard to rates 
ROBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Room 200 





now, 


Luffeuts! 3/ 


the novel, 


distinctive way of numbering your house is 
with these smart new silhouettes, hand- 
fashioned from weather-resisting metal. 


an ideal christmas gift — attractive, 


r indi- 
vidual, and adaptable to any home. 


silhouette shown, $3.50 complete with your 
numbers. 


luffeuts may also be used as mantel or fire 
screen ornaments. 


write for our folder illustrating many unique 
designs. 


knollweod crafters 
richard and natalie laff 
box I31 

wakefield, mass. 








We Suggest 
YANKEE 
for Christmas 
{See page 40} 


i _ (( en 
values 
fay lial sills 


r 

= of the thrill for someone on Christ- 
mas morning to receive one of the distinctive, 
handmade gifts from vou. If you are looking for 
something different, 














something useful, something 


inexpensive, here is your solution. Only because they 
are made in my own home workshop are the prices 
Pric Ts given ine lude prac king. meurance and 
to your door 


«0 low 


delivery cost- 





od 


rays for tea 


Handmade Pine Trays 


Beautifully-grained white pine 
Hand rubbed finish 

7” x 12" wine $1.00 13” x 
13°° x 17" size $2.25 16” x 


up 
or beverages 


6” wine $3.00 
oval $4.00 





er 





Fireplace Bench Special at 87 
4 four-foot bench of knotty pine plank with sturdy hard 
wood legs. Special for Christmas at $7 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


H. W. Clark, Center Sandwich, N. H 
Please send me ull charges prepaid, the articles I 
have checked in your advertisement Tear out and 


enclose entire ad.) Here is my check for § 


Name 


| 
| 
| street & 
! 
1 





Fed 


— 
cs 


p- LETCE 


Gift Boxes 


Think of receiving a box of delicacies and good foods from 


S. S. Pierce’s! In many a home this Christmas one of 


these boxes — or one of the new holiday buckets — 


will be 


the gift that is most enjoyed. There is an assortment for 


every gift purpose. In addition, we present an unequalled 


array of delicacies for your table or gift list. Mail orders. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOXES 
. $2.85, $5, $7, $10 


All contain chocolates, fancy nuts, raisins, dates, figs, sweet 
biscuits, and the $5, $7 and $10 boxes contain many other holiday 
treats according to price. $5 box illustrated. 


Family Boxes of Plain Foods... . a a: . .$3, $5 

No. 1 Kiddie Box $3. ....No. 2 Kiddie Box $2 
New assortments of games, sweets and delicacies. 

Overland Gift Box... 


12 individual jars jellies, jams, marmalade and honey. 


Boxes of Holiday Sweets and Delicacies... . 


ABOUT ORDERING 


We take care of all the details of the packing and shipping to the 
person you wish. Gift boxes of foods and sweets shipped anywhere in 
United States. Postage extra. Send for our new Christmas circular. 


NEW ENGLAND BUCKETS 


Sturdy, old-fashioned buckets made in New Hampshire of attractively finished 
pine, filled with New England delicacies and foods such as baked beans, Indian 
pudding, clam chowder, beach plum jelly, cranberry sauce, codfish cakes and 
maple sugar. $2.85, $5.75 and $10.50. 


HOLIDAY BUCKETS 


Holiday sweets and delicacies — chocolates, dates, figs, nuts, and other dainties 
packed in old-fashioned wooden buckets. $3.45, $5.95, $10.45. 


S. 8S. PIERCE CoO. 


110 Brookline Avenue Boston 





S.S.P. DELICACIES 


Epicure Fruit Cake — dark brandied fruit cake from 


our own bakery kitchen. 2 lb. 6 oz. gift carton 
Embassy Imported English Brandied Plum Pudding 
in blue willow-ware bowls. 1 lb. bowl 80c, 2 Ib. bow! 


Overland Brandied Plum Pudding, domestic. 1 ib. 


bowl. . . ; apy 5 wa eeae 
Overland Glace Fruits in a Redwood Box 1 Ib. box . 
Epicure Assortment of Pickles and Relishes. ..... . 
Decorative Caddy of Tea Balls — hinge-cover, Louvre- 
pattern; with 60 Red Label Orange Pekoe Tea Balls. . . 
Herb Shelf — metal rack of 8 assorted jars of herbs... . 
Epicure Conserves — choice of Cherry-Walnut, Grape- 
Walnut, Gooseberry-Walnut, Walnut-Fruit. 1 Ib. 
globe-shape jar. 


Illustrated below: 


Epicure’s Cheese Chest portions from France, 
Switzerland, England, Ireland, Holland, Norway and 
Italy : 


carton EEE BOIN A FL EERE Se 
Huntley & Palmers Sherry Assorted Biscuits —9 oz. 
eres wrrrs TTT Tr. era 
Whole Dutch Edam Cheese — a favorite (34% to 4 
lbs.) LP EL y . S :. 
Cheeses in Wine — individual 8 oz. pots of Cheshire- 
in-Sauterne, Edam-in-Sauterne, Gorgonzola-in- 
Brandy, Stilton-in-Port or Roquefort-in-Brandy, each 


1.40 





